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Recent Trends in Service Award Plans 


HEN Johnson & Johnson, manufacturers of hazard is eliminated, and employees may perhaps 
pharmaceuticals, recently put its plan for recog- better enjoy the use of the money. 


nizing employee service on a formal basis, the com- 
GENERAL FOODS PROGRAM 


pany took into consideration outstanding recent 
developments in such award plans. The informal Late in 1941, General Foods Corporation inaugu- 


plan, which had been in existence many years, pro- rated a company-wide plan providing for the award 
vided for awarding service pins at the end of five, ten, of gold emblems recognizing fifteen-, twenty- and 
and fifteen years of service, a pin and $50 for twenty twenty-five-year service periods with the company. 
years of service, a gold watch for twenty-five years of In the ensuing years, many suggestions were received 


service, $250 for thirty years of service, $1,000 for from employees regarding the plan, chief among 
forty years of service and $2,500 for fifty years of which were that recognition should be provided em- 


service. ployees with more than twenty-five years’ service and 


Under the new plan, employees who have been with with less than fifteen years’ service, and that some 
the company five, ten, fifteen and twenty years re- distinction should be made in the emblems for the 
ceive gold service pins, as formerly, and those who different lengths of service other than numerals on 
complete twenty-five years of service receive gold the pins. 
watches. Each employee who completes thirty years A new program put into effect early in 1946 took 
of service is given $1,000 in cash. cognizance of these ideas. All employees with twenty- 

The chief difference in the new plan as contrasted five or more years of active employment with Gen- 
with former practice is that the bonus payments for eral Foods now receive a gold emblem set with a 
twenty, forty and fifty years of service have been diamond (instead of a numeral). A new pin made of 


eliminated and the thirty-year bonus has been in- silver is provided for employees who have completed 
creased from $250 to $1,000. Under the old plan it ten years of service. The newly designed fifteen-year 
was found that many employees continued to work emblem is now silver with a blue enamel background 


contrary to their doctors’ advice in order to become for the numeral, while the twenty-year emblem is all 
eligible for the $1,000 and $2,500 awards. Under the gold. 

revised plan, in which the employee receives the large An employee with twenty years of continuous serv- 
cash award at the end of thirty years, this health ice becomes eligible for an annual vacation of three 
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weeks with pay. In addition to the diamond-set gold 
pin, the twenty-five-year veteran receives a $100 gov- 
ernment bond. The extended vacation privilege and 
the money gift represent no innovations—they were 
part of the original service-award plan. 

Increased vacation privileges and anniversary 
checks are part of the revised program recognizing 
long service at the West Penn Companies, public util- 
ity organization located at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Employees with twenty years of service now receive 
three weeks of vacation with pay instead of the 
former maximum of two weeks. The new plan pro- 
vides for continuing the presentation of emblems in 
recognition of twenty and twenty-five years and each 
additional five years of service. Supervisors present 
the buttons as close as possible to the veterans’ anni- 
versary dates. 


SERVICE BANQUETS RESUMED 

In addition to the insignia, veterans under the re- 
vised plan receive an amount of money equal to their 
years of service (beginning with twenty years). 
Annual banquets of the West Penn Veterans Associa- 
tion, made up of all employees with twenty or more 
years of service, which had been discontinued during 
the war years, have been resumed. Because of the 
size of the Association (more than 1,300 members) 
invitations to the banquet held in April or May of 
each year are to be extended only to those who have 
thirty years or more of service with the companies 
and to those who complete twenty or twenty-five 
years of service in the current year (the twelve 
months ending June 30). Announcement of the new 
service-award plan was made at the beginning of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary year of the Veterans Asso- 
ciation. 

The Eastman Kodak Company inaugurated the 
practice late last year of awarding service pins to its 
employees. For the past thirteen years, a George 
Eastman Medal has been presented to each employee 
who completed twenty-five years of service. That 
custom has been retained, but now, in addition, 
twenty-five-year employees receive silver pins, while 
gold pins are presented to those who have been with 
the company forty and fifty years. The pins were 
presented last year at ceremonies sponsored by the 
various divisions of the company. This year and in 
the future, the pins will be presented on the individual 
employee’s anniversary date by supervision and rep- 
resentatives of the twenty-five-year service clubs. 

For many years the Jewel Tea Company had com- 
bination company identification and service recogni- 
tion buttons for men and pins for women employees. 
Colored enamel backgrounds were used to designate 
certain general types of positions, and the name of 
each position was embossed in gold letters on the 
insigne. At the completion of five years’ service, a 
gold star was added to the emblem, and for each addi- 
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tional five-year period, another star. Changes in job 
names made it difficult to follow this system, so later 
the company relied on various colors to identify posi- 
tions, with only the name of the company and the 
gold stars to indicate the number of service years. 


JEWEL PLAN REVISED 

More recently, even the use of color to indicate the 
employee’s position became a problem, and a need 
developed to recognize much longer periods of service 
than before. In 1946, therefore, the plan was revised 
and the new buttons and pins are all of similar design. 
Employees who have less than five years’ service but 
more than three months receive sterling silver buttons 
and pins. Emblems representing five years or more of 
service are made of fourteen-carat gold and are set 
with one ruby for each five-year period to a total of 
four rubies for twenty years. Emblems designating 
twenty-five years of service contain one ruby and 
two diamonds, and thereafter for each five years of 
service a new pin is issued, with each diamond repre- 
senting ten years and each ruby five. 

When the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
changed its corporate name in 1945, a change in the 
inscriptions on its service awards became necessary, 
and while the name change was being made, it was 
thought advisable to make other alterations in the 
emblems. Under the company’s service-award plan 
inaugurated in 1940, insignia were given to employees 
at five-year intervals, beginning with those who had 
completed ten years of service. 

All pins from ten to thirty-five years are now made 
of rolled gold plate with blue-enameled rims. The pins 
denoting forty, forty-five, fifty and fifty-five years of 
service are of fourteen-carat gold, each set with a 
jewel—a ruby for forty years, eight-point diamond 
for forty-five years and ten-point diamond for fifty. 
The fifty-five-year pin is identical with the fifty-year 
pin except for embossed numerals. The emblems are 
available as lapel buttons, pins or charms for neck- 
laces or watch chains. 

The Armstrong Cork Company began last year to 
present jeweled emblems to all of its employees who 
had completed twenty-five or more years of service 
with the company. Prior to that time all pins, whose 
presentation began at the end of ten years’ service 
and continued at five-year intervals thereafter, were 
of gold and enamel with numerals. The new emblem 
for twenty-five years or more of service is made of 
gold with a diamond inset. A narrow wreath sur- 
rounds the company insigne of green enamel, while 
figures at the base of the design indicate the number 
of years of service. Along with the jeweled emblem 
a leather bound, engrossed testimonial from the presi- 
dent of the company is given to the veteran. 

Among the most recently announced service-award 
plans is that of the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey, inaugurated late in 1946. 
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DESIGNS OF A FEW OF THE ATTRACTIVE INSIGNIA THAT COMPANIES 
ARE AWARDING TO LONG-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


It provides for awards to be given to employees who 
have completed five years of service, with another 
emblem presented at the end of each five-year inter- 
val thereafter. Distinctive colors indicate each five- 
year period up to fifty years. A gold Hamilton watch 
is presented to those with twenty-five years of service 
and a diamond-studded emblem to those with fifty 
years. 

The service awards are to be presented at an 
annual recognition banquet to be held as near as pos- 
sible to November 1, the anniversary of the founding 
of the company. Because of the large number of 
employees to receive recognition, it was necessary to 


hold three banquets last December. Persons with five 
years of service were honored at the first two, while 
those with ten or more years’ service received their 
awards at the third. 

Among the trends in service-award plans noted in 
an examination of recently inaugurated programs and 
revisions of old ones are (1) recognition after fewer 
years’ service than formerly; (2) presentation of em- 
blems with greater value—for example, awards of 
jeweled pins earlier; and (3) presentation of watches 
at an earlier date. 

Five years ago, when THE CONFERENCE Boarp pub- 
lished a study of methods for recognizing long service, 
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approximately 41% of the 103 companies whose plans 
were surveyed were beginning recognition of service 
with emblems after five years of service! A study of 
a smaller sample—the current plans of forty-five com- 
panies that have formal service-award plans—shows 
that today 50% are awarding insignia to five-year 
employees. Twenty-nine per cent are starting their 
plans with ten-year recognition as compared with 
21% five years ago, and only 6% now begin with 
twenty-year recognition as compared with 11.6% in 
1941. Only 6% begin their recognition with awards 
to employees who have twenty-five years of service, 
as contrasted with 13.6% five years ago. 

Three of the companies whose plans were studied 
give insignia to employees who have less than five 
years’ service. The Jewel Tea Company has been 
noted as one of these. An air transport company gives 
silver service pins to employees within a few weeks 
after their employment. At the end of five years the 
employee receives a gold pin. At the end of ten 
years a diamond is added, and at the end of fifteen 
years a ruby. The emblems received at five-year in- 
tervals thereafter are set with diamonds and rubies, 
the former denoting ten years’ and the latter five 
years’ of service. 

A shoe manufacturing company begins awarding 
pins at the end of one year of service. The next award 
is to three-year employees, then recognition is given 
to five-year employees. Awards thereafter are made 
at five-year intervals. 


PRESENTATION OF WATCHES 


Twelve of the forty-five companies give watches to 
employees as a part of their formal service-award pro- 
grams—eight companies to employees who have served 
a quarter of a century, two at the end of twenty years, 
one at the end of thirty, and one at the end of forty. 
Five years ago, the largest number of companies sur- 
veyed which were presenting watches were doing so 
in recognition of twenty-five years of service, but at 
that time almost an equal number were doing so only 
after fifty years of employment. Among the group 
currently studied, none waited so long as fifty years 
for watch presentation. The automotive manufac- 
turer that gives watches at the end of forty years 
presents a silver table service to its half-century em- 
ployees. 

Six companies grant extended vacations to em- 
ployees of long service. A large automotive company 
gives three weeks’ vacation with pay to exempt sala- 
ried employees after five or more years’ service. Three 
companies—a public utility and two: petroleum prod- 
ucts companies—grant three weeks’ vacation to all 
employees after fifteen years of service. One of the 
oil companies gives three weeks to those who have 
between fifteen and twenty-five years of service and 
two extra weeks, or five weeks’ total, to those who 

“Recognizing Long Service,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 29. 
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have completed twenty-five years with the company. 
Each fifth year thereafter, the long-service employee 
receives an extra three weeks, or six weeks’ total 
vacation. 

General Foods Corporation, as has been noted, 
grants three weeks’ vacation to employees who have 
twenty years of service, and a public utility company 
included in the group ‘studied also follows this prac- 
tice. 

A comparison of vacation practice in the years 1940 
and 1946 reveals a trend toward the granting of ex- 
tended vacations to long-service employees. Nearly 


Extended Vacations for Long Service 


Length of Vacation and 
Service Requirement 


3 weeks’ vacation 
After 15 years........ 
After 20 years........ 
After 25 years........ 


4 weeks’ vacation 
After 25 years........ 


1“Trends in Company Vacation Policy,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 21 
2Vacation and Holiday Practices,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 75 


three times as many companies in the groups sur- 
veyed by THE CoNFERENCE Boarp were giving three- 
week vacations to wage earners after fifteen years’ 
service in 1946 as compared with 1940, and four times 
as many were doing so in the case of salaried em- 
ployees. The percentage of companies that were giv- 
ing three-week vacations to salaried employees after 
twenty-five years of service had doubled. 

An instrument manufacturer has a plan whereby 
employees receive days off according to their years of 
service. Besides his regular vacation, each salaried 
employee in the company is entitled to one day off 
for each year of accredited service with the company 
up to eleven years, at times agreed to by his super- 
visor. In addition to these days, during his fifteenth 
year of service, the employee gets another day off; in 
his twentieth year, two days; twenty-fifth year, three 
days; thirtieth year, four days; thirty-fifth year and 
every fifth year thereafter, five days. These days off 
may not be used to extend the regular vacation period 
and ordinarily may not be taken immediately pre- 
ceding or following a holiday. The extra days awarded 
for long service beginning with the fifteenth year, 
apply towage earners as well as to salaried employees. 


CASH GIFT BONUSES 


Ten of the forty-five companies whose current prac- 
tices were reviewed present cash or bonuses in recog- 
nition of service. A pharmaceutical company gives a 
$10 bonus to employees who have between three 
months and one year of service and awards the em- 
ployee who has from one to four years’ service inclu- 
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sive 2% of his annual earnings (including pay for 
overtime). For each additional year of service be- 
yond four years, the amount of the service award is 
increased by one fourth of one per cent of the em- 
ployee’s annual earnings. 

A rubber company presents a service dividend to 
all its employees who have at least two years of con- 
tinuous service and who are not otherwise receiving 
commission or sales bonuses. The dividend in per 
cent on wages or salaries is equal to the per cent of 
net profits on sales which the company earns for the 
year after paying taxes but before allowing for any 
return on invested capital. An employee who has 
completed one year of service receives one half the 
service dividend. 

Thompson Products, Inc., manufacturers of air- 
plane parts, gives a bonus amounting to 25% of the 
employee’s annual earnings, averaged over five years, 
to women employees on their fifteenth anniversary 
and to men on their twenty-fifth anniversary. A maxi- 
mum of $1,500 has been set on this bonus. 

The West Penn Companies, as has been described, 
accompany service insignia with gifts of money equal 
to the employee’s years of service. 

A chemical company gives all employees on its bi- 
weekly and period payrolls who have twenty-five or 
more years’ service a yearly bonus equal to 10% of 
their wages for the current year. The General Foods 
Corporation gives its twenty-five-year employees $100 
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bonds, while an athletic equipment manufacturer 
gives a $25 bond for twenty-five years and a similar 
bond for each additional five years of service with the 
company. 

Johnson & Johnson, as has been mentioned, pre- 
sents thirty-year employees with $1,000 cash gifts. A 
textile manufacturing company gives $1,000 bonds to 
its fifty-year employees, as does a clock manufactur- 
ing company. 


SERVICE CLUBS 


A third of the companies surveyed have service 
clubs. Membership in one company is open to five- 
year employees; in another to ten-year employees; 
in one to fifteen-year veterans and in one to twenty- 
year employees. Seven of the companies have quar- 
ter-century clubs, with membership open to those 
with twenty-five and more years of service. A textile 
manufacturing company has a fifty-year club. A car- 
pet manufacturer has a twenty-five-year club and a 
fifty-year club, while a public utility corporation and 
a pharmaceutical company have five service clubs for 
employees with five, ten, fifteen, twenty and twenty- 
five and more years of service. The majority of these 
clubs are honorary organizations which meet only at 
the dinners when service insignia and other awards 
are presented. 

Geneva SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 


A Significant Pension Ruling 


RECENT Management Record article’ points 
out that opposition to compulsory retirement 
by unions and their demand that pension plans be 
incorporated in collective-bargaining agreements were 
among significant postwar developments. A ruling of 
a trial examiner of the National Labor Relations 
Board, dated January 18, 1947, is the outcome of one 
union’s resistance to automatic retirement If the 
ruling is upheld, it may have fa:-reaching conse- 
quences on the future of company pension plans, for 
the examiner ruled that retirement of employees un- 
der these plans was within the scope of collective bar- 
gaining. 


FAR REACHING CONSEQUENCES 


The case arose out of the action of the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) which claimed thar the 
Inland Steel Company had breached the contract be- 
cause it had refused to negotiate with the union on 
the company’s announced policy to retire 256 em- 


Postwar Pension Problems,” The Conference Board Management 


Record, November, 1946, p. 362. 


ployees who had reached age sixty-five. The company 
based its refusal on the ground that the union did 
not have the right to question its policies with respect 
to the retirement of employees. 


INLAND’S ORIGINAL PLAN 


The original pension plan of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany was adopted in 1936, and applied only to em- 
ployees earning $250 or more a month. At that time, 
the company had not negotiated a collective-bargain- 
ing agreement, and it was not until 1942 that the first 
agreement was reached. The retirement benefit plan 
was not mentioned in it. On December 31, 1943, the 
pension plan was expanded to include all employees 
thirty or more years of age with five or more years 
of service who elected to participate. On December 
28, 1945, the company established a Past Service Pen- 
sion Trust, which contained the provision that every 
employee should be retired on January 1 nearest his 
sixty-fifth birthday, and permitted retention on the 
active roll only under exceptional circumstances. The 
union protested the compulsory retirement provisions 
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and brought the case before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

While the trial examiner held that the pension plan 
was a proper subject for collective bargaining, he 
could not find a precedent in the decisions of the 
courts or the board that would facilitate the determi- 
nation as to whether certain demands of labor organi- 
zations fell within the proper scope of collective bar- 
gaining. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


Dealing specifically with the subject of compulsory 
retirement, the examiner observed: “It can hardly be 
debated that when an employee is compulsorily re- 
tired he has for all purposes lost his job. Can a dis- 
tinction be drawn between the loss of a worker’s em- 
ployment as a result of compulsory retirement and 
the termination of his employment because of other 
economic compulsion? . . It appears clear . 
that the establishment of a working condition which 
limits the productive life of the employee, his compul- 
sory retirement at age 65, is a condition of employ- 
ment, subject to collective bargaining, and the under- 
signed so finds.” 

In answer to the company’s contention that the 
administration of a pension plan is a management 
prerogative, the examiner observed that “over the 
years of negotiations between unions and employers, 
the accepted subject matter of collective bargaining 
has been expanded, so that presently various subjects 
which were formerly deemed to be reserved as man- 
agement prerogatives are bargained about.” He 
pointed to the agreement in the men’s and boy’s 
clothing industry under which workers will receive 
pensions, also to the comprehensive insurance pro- 
grams which have been negotiated by a number of 
unions. 


EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS AS WAGES 


He also took the position that an employer’s con- 
tributions to a pension plan are in reality a part of 
employees’ compensation and that “when a worker 
enters the employ of a company that has an estab- 
lished pension plan, he considers the plan as an inte- 
gral part of his program of employment and that his 
total compensation consists of two parts: wages while 
rendering services; and retirement payments after he 
has ceased active employment.” Therefore, the exam- 
iner held that retirement benefits are within the area 
of wages and are a fair subject for collective bargain- 
ing. 

The Inland Steel Company contended that inas- 
much as the collective-bargaining agreement is usu- 
ally on an annual basis, it is inconsistent with, and 
precludes collective bargaining on pension programs, 
which are long-range projects. It also pointed out 
that it had contracts with twenty-three different 
unions, and to bargain collectively with all these agen- 
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cies raised grave doubts as to whether any pension 
programs could be maintained under such circum- 
stances. The examiner dismissed these arguments as 
being without merit. 

The examiner held that this company should ex- 
plore the possibilities of reaching a satisfactory agree- 
ment with the union on the disputed points, but was 
not under an obligation to conclude a contract. 

The views expounded by the trial examiner in the 
Inland Steel Company case are radically different 
from those held by most pension authorities. The 
idea expressed that retirement on a pension falls 
in the same category as a discharge is most unusual. 
A pension plan which permits the employee in effect 
to choose the time of his retirement defeats to a large 
extent the purpose of a retirement benefit program. 

Pension authorities interviewed said they hoped 
that, if the case was brought before the national 
board, it would be carefully reviewed in the light of 
prevailing practices rather than on the basis of iso- 
lated instances. 


F. Beatrice BRrowER 
Management Research Division 


Management Book Shelf 


“Union Relations,” by Ivan A. Given, Coal Age, January, 
1947. The Krug-Lewis agreement upset the applecart of 
fairly good wage contracts between most coal operators 
and coal miners, according to the editor of Coal Age, who 
says that “with noticeable exceptions, coal operators and 
coal miners . . . have found the formal wage contract 
the best approach to the problem of putting relations 
between them on a workable basis.” A. A.D. 


“Humanity Wants Peace,” by William Green, American 
Federationist, October, 1946. Firmness with the Soviets 
and a solemn commitment by every nation to guarantee 
freedom for its peoples are advocated by the president of 
the AFL. International control of all atomic bombs must 
be “accompanied by worldwide disarmament.” Mr. Green 
believes that the “communist-controlled unions of the 
CIO” are in the throes of “disintegration” and that 
“some of the more firmly established affiliates of the dual 
movement will break away from it and come knocking 


at our door.” A.A.D. 


“Free Collective Bargaining or Government Intervention,” 
by Emily Clark Brown, Harvard Business Review, Winter, 
1947. “A continuance of real opposition to collective bar- 
gaining in more sophisticated circles . - accounts in 
part for the failure to settle cases quickly by the informal 
methods available.” Another attitude responsible for fail- 
ure, is that some companies desire the “good old days” 
of not having to deal with a bargaining unit. The author 
criticizes the use of the strike and boycott weapon by a 
union after “the determination of a representation dis- 
pute by the NLRB.” A.A.D. 
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Features of Four Annual Wage Plans 


(Gs, of the chief difficulties encountered in study- 
Ing guaranteed wage plans has been to find 
companies with such programs, as their number is 
comparatively small. Four interesting guaranteed 


wage plans, however, have recently been uncovered 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp. 


NEW PLAN IN MEAT PACKING 


One of the best known of the annual wage plans 
is that of the Geo. A. Hormel & Company, meat pack- 
ers. The United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(CIO) have been pressing demands for similar plans 
in other meat-packing houses but thus far have been 
successful in obtaining a guaranteed wage from only 
one company, the Tobin Packing Company, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. The plan which was negotiated in De- 
cember, 1946, provides full-time employment to all 
workers with one or more years of service. Eligible 
employees are promised fifty-two weeks of work of 
forty hours each. An account is set up for each 
worker, and his overtime is balanced against under- 
time. 

An unusual feature of the plan is that all overtime 
above forty hours a week is credited to an employee’s 
account at the rate of time and a half, but if the 
employee works less than forty hours a week his ac- 
count is debited at straight time. For example, if an 
employee works fifty hours in a week, he receives 
forty hours’ pay and his account is credited with fif- 
teen straight-time hours. In contrast, if he works 
thirty hours in a given week, he receives forty hours’ 
pay and his account is debited with ten straight-time 
hours. 

At the end of each thirteen-week period the ac- 
count is balanced. If there is a credit in an employee’s 
account, he receives cash for the amount. If, however, 
there is a debit against an employee at that time, the 
account is considered as clear, and he starts the next 
thirteen weeks with a fresh account with no credits 
or debits. For the purpose of payment of the account, 
the hours are computed at the rate of pay which the 
employee is receiving as his regular rate during the 
week in which the credit or debit is made. 


UTILITY COMPANY GUARANTEE 


The plan of the Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion, Green Bay, Wisconsin, also guarantees full-time 
employment to eligible employees. The guarantee 


which was first adopted in 1940 is incorporated in a 
union agreement, which is on a two-year basis. Em- 
ployees who have five or more years of service are 
given an opportunity to work sufficient hours so that 
their employment, plus holiday and vacation allow- 
ances, will total at least 2,080 hours each year for 
two years. The present contract terminates on De- 
cember 15, 1947. 

When layoffs are necessary, employees not under 
the plan are laid off first. Covered employees may be 
transferred. If the new rate is less than the average 
received by the transferred worker over the past 
twelve months, he receives a wage differential equal 
to the difference between the old and new rates for 
six months. Any employee may be suspended or dis- 
charged for cause. 


TWO COMPANY PLANS 


A vegetable-oil refining company has, for the past 
ten years, provided all regular employees with a mini- 
mum guarantee of thirty-two hours’ work each week. 
If, however, operations are interrupted by acts of 
God, war, riot, or other causes beyond the company’s 
control the guarantee is waived. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
has carried on a modified form of annual wage for 
many years. Employees are divided into three classi- 
fications: permanent, marginal and probationary. A 
new employee is carried on probation for three 
months, and if by the end of that time he is accept- 
able to his fellow workers and supervisors he becomes 
a marginal employee. 

There is a budget of permanent employees for each 
department, for whom the company maintains a 
forty-hour week averaged throughout the year. If the 
volume of work decreases below forty a week, the 
marginal workers are first laid off and then the hours 
of the permanent employees are reduced on an equal 
basis. When the volume of work increases, no mar- 
ginal employees are added until all the regular work- 
ers who are working reach an average of forty hours 
a week, 

The company states that the permanent employees 
have never averaged less than forty hours a week 
during the past thirty years. 


F. Beatrice BROWER 
Management Research Division 
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Figuratively Speaking About Safety 


ARTOON figures are joining the industrial safety 

front in increasing numbers. They are to be 
found on posters, bulletin boards, and in employee 
publications. They are doing good jobs, too, accord- 
ing to their sponsors, since they offer appropriate 
moods for every occasion. 

Cartoon characters are usually appealing little fig- 
ures (man, bird, animal) which have two major func- 
tions: (1) to supplement safety and health regula- 
tions by pointing out possible industrial hazards; and 
(2) to remind workers tactfully of rules and rule in- 
fractions. They rarely possess features which could 
be identified with any one person although they gen- 
erally have certain unmistakable characteristics which 
make them popular with employees. The effectiveness 
of cartoon figures is largely dependent upon pertinent 
gestures and expressions which are occasionally forti- 
fied by carefully worded messages or suggestions. 
They are featured singly or in cartoon strips depend- 
ing upon the ideas they are intended to convey. 

Cartoon features are frequently the last medium 
to be tried in safety programs. In many cases “silly 
little cartoons work wonders” where prosaic safety 
rules and conservative posters fail to attract atten- 
tion. For instance, the pictorial wisdom of the little 
bird used in the illustrations was very effective in 
correcting safety problems in a women’s lavatory 
after countless appeals of a health committee, indi- 


Let’s avoid overflow of toilets by 
discarding cigarettes, matches and 
towels in their proper receptacles. 


Lighted cigarettes left on shelves 
are safety hazards—let’s eliminate 
the danger by keeping them in 
their proper places. 


vidual suggestions and various notices and other re- 
minders went unheeded. Posters used in this case 
were colorful and attractive, although black and white 
cartoons can be equally satisfactory. 

Most of the characters used in industry automati- 
cally acquire names as soon as workers become ac- 
quainted with them. Their titles often indicate their 
popularity. However, some companies have con- 
ducted contests and awarded prizes to employees who 
suggest the most suitable names for their cartoon 
figures. 


EMPLOYEE TALENT USED 


Prominent cartoonists have created some of the 
cartoon features used in industry, although several 
companies have encouraged the use of employee 
talent for this purpose. It is reported that employees 
are usually very proud of characters created by their 
co-workers and often cooperate in programs by sub- 
mitting suggestions for future posters. 

Cartoon characters are generally designed to fit 
local needs, and are, of course, effective only if they 
appeal to the workers. Every effort is made to avoid 
features which might be misconstrued or misinter- 
preted and thereby result in employee ridicule or em- 
barrassment. 

Eruet M. Spears 
Management Research Division 


Let’s be sure that toilets are thor- 
oughly flushed after use. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Who Believes in Collective Bargaining ? 


Periodically, leaders of organized labor declare that 
the principle of collective bargaining has not been 
accepted by large sections of American industry, even 
though many companies within the industry in ques- 
tion have collective-bargaining agreements. 

By the same token, many leaders of American in- 
dustry state that the principle of collective bargain- 
ing as they understand it is not being practiced by 
unions. 

There is frequently disagreement among employers 
within an industry over what conditions of employ- 
ment and wages should be subject to collective 
bargaining. Considerable disagreement also exists 
between unions within a particular industry over 
methods and issues. 

An outstanding example is the difference in policy 
over portal-to-portal pay between CIO and AFL 
spokesmen. CIO leaders insist that decisions by the 
courts upholding the principle of portal-to-portal pay 
should be adhered to by all employers, regardless of 
the size of the pay claims. But John P. Frey, Presi- 
dent of the AFL Metal Trades Department, which 
claims a membership of 1,500,000, believes that 
his “union should not now besmirch its fine record 
of fair dealing and fair play by filing numerous 
damage suits against employers over the portal-to- 
portal pay question.” Yet District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers, an important section of the AFL, has 
declared that travel time pay “was first introduced 
in manufacturing industries by District 50. It is sig- 
nificant that nearly 5% of District 50 contracts con- 
tain provisions covering travel time pay. In several 
such contracts, travel time pay applies to all workers 
covered by the contract.” 

The union shop is another issue that gets varying 
treatment, particularly by industry. Most companies 
in mass production industries are opposed to the 
union shop on the ground that compulsion is not true 
collective bargaining. In the printing, building and 
garment trades, however, the union shop has not been 
a controversial issue for many years. 

On the question of arbitration of labor disputes, 
many employers contend that only those issues out- 
lined in the collective-bargaining agreement should be 
subject to arbitration, and that all other issues must 
be settled within the company. Some unions agree 
with this point of view; others believe that such a 
restriction hampers good industrial relations. Some 
employers agree with this latter point of view. 


Another issue about which there is a difference of 
opinion concerns the method of announcing additional 
wage or working condition benefits voluntarily 
granted by a company. Most unions believe all mat- 
ters covering conditions of employment should be 
arranged through the bargaining representative and 
not through the company’s personnel department. 
Employers are divided on this question. The courts 
have stated that once a bargaining unit is established, 
the union becomes the agent for the employees within 
the unit. 


Department Store Seniority Plans 


Unions in the department store field are insisting 
upon having the principle of seniority incorporated 
into their collective-bargaining agreements. Seniority 
is frequently tied up with versatility, especially 
when work in a particular department falls off, which 
necessitates laying off or transferring workers. In 
many instances, unions recognize this relationship and 
grievance and arbitration clauses deal with this prob- 
lem, 

Commenting on one phase of this intricate subject, 
a department store executive issued this statement: 


“In our union contracts, we have succeeded in having 
eliminated certain handicapped people and others have 
been accepted as regular union members. For instance, 
we have two people with limited vision who were exempt, 
the union realizing that it would be difficult for them to 
place these people, and they know we are sufficiently in- 
terested in them to keep their jobs secure. On the other 
hand, we have several deaf mutes who are porters and 
they have been accepted on the regular terms as their 
afflictions is no real handicap to the work.” 


A recently negotiated collective-bargaining agree- 
ment between a large department store and an AFL 
union covers the issue of seniority from hiring and 
firing to the method of determining in each disputed 
case the fairness of the employer: 


“To insure that full and fair consideration be given all 
employees in filling vacancies or new positions, in making 
transfers, promotions, or wage increases, the employer 
agrees to review regularly the records of all employees. 

“The employer is obligated to recognize the principle 
of seniority in laying off or rehiring employees. The 
principle of seniority shall prevail and control in such 
layoffs or rehiring where, in the judgment of the employer, 
merit and ability are equal. In exercising such judg- 
ment the employer is obligated to do so fairly, reasonably 
and impartially with full consideration being given to 
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all of the records and further information in the dis- 
puted case. 

“The employer is further obligated to take into con- 
sideration the relative merit and ability of employees 
with experience in the type or types of work under dis- 
cussion and such consideration shall not be limited to the 
employees in the particular department affected. 

“If an employee is transferred from one department 
to another, he shall not lose, but shall retain, all seniority 
rights. 

“In the event of any violation hereof by the employer 
any employee may appeal, through the union, to the 
Adjustment Board. . . . If the Adjustment Board shall 
determine that the employer’s judgment has not been 
fairly, reasonably and impartially exercised with fair, 
reasonable and impartial consideration of all the records 
and other information concerning the employee affected, 
then the Adjustment Board shall take full and complete 
jurisdiction over the case and shall thereupon be em- 
powered to make a full review and final determination of 
the case and both parties shall be bound by same. . 

“It is understood and agreed that when the Board of 
Adjustment cannot agree as to whether the employer has 
exercised his judgment fairly, reasonably and impartially 
with a fair, reasonable and impartial consideration of all 
the records and further information in the case, then the 
Arbitrator provided . . . shall be called to sit with the 
Adjustment Board. . . . If the Arbitrator shall determine 
that the employer’s judgment has been fairly, reasonably 
and impartially exercised with fair, reasonable and im- 
partial consideration of all the records and further infor- 


mation concerning the employee affected, then the appeal | 


shall be dismissed. If the Arbitrator shall determine that 
the employer’s judgment has not been . . . exercised with 
fair, reasonable and impartial consideration of all the 
records and other information concerning the employee 
affected, then the Arbitrator shall take full and complete 
jurisdiction over the case and shall thereupon be em- 
powered to make a full review and final determination of 
the case and both parties shall be bound by the same.” 


British Government-Labor Rift 


Since the British Labor party has been in office, 
a breach has developed between many trade ‘unionists 
and government leaders. One factor causing the 
breach is the antagonism of pro-Soviet unionists 
toward what they feel are the anti-Soviet policies of 
the government. Some of these persons think that the 
present British and American coalition is not the 
Socialist policy promised the voters who put the 
British Labor party into office and they oppose what 
they feel is a utilization of the party by capitalistic 
United States to further “American Imperialism.” 

In answer to these charges, Morgan Philips, Secre- 
tary of the British Labor Party, has declared’ that 
“the argument . . . that because America is capi- 
talistic and Russia Socialistic, America constitutes a 
threat to world peace” is “confused and factually in- 

1London Daily Herald, Dec. 17, 1946. 
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correct.’ America has been the only country “with 
the material resources to help on a large scale. Al- 
ready 72% of all UNRRA contributions have come 
from America.” Mr. Philips’ words have not appeased 
the dissidents. 


Increased Output Necessary 


Another factor contributing to discontent is the 
argument over production. Labor party leaders fa- 
voring improved methods of production as an aid to 
Britain’s economy are meeting with opposition from 
trade unionists opposed to any technological change 
that will cause unemployment of specialists in par- 
ticular crafts. According to a recent government 
White Paper, it is highly imperative that “we secure 
a speedy and substantial increase in the output of the 
products in British industry, while maintaining their 
quality. That is the kernel of the economic and social 
policy of the British Government.” 

Collective bargaining is industry-wide in Great 
Britain. Heretofore, outside of war industries, many 
efforts made toward the introduction of American 
production-line techniques in Great Britain have 
failed. 

A conference between the Engineering and Allied 
Employers Federation and the National Engineering 
Joint Trade Movement, held on November 26, 1946, 
agreed to reduce the work week from 47 hours to a 
five-day week of 44 hours. When a five and one-half- 
day week is necessary, the parties agree that the 
Saturday half day shall be regarded as overtime. The 
following fundamental principles are also agreed 
upon: 


“The need to maintain and develop maximum produc- 
tion in the interests of the domestic consumer and the 
export market. 

“The necesssity of keeping prices at such a level that 
purchasing power will be maintained or improved. This 
consideration involves consumer goods at home, export 
trade and the buying value of the pound sterling. 

“The interrelation of industries in some of which there 
is an inherent inability to speed up by mechanical pro- 
duction involving the consideration that a loss of hours 
means a loss of output.” 


Degree of Nationalization 


With the nationalization of inland transportation 
in England, there is a definite indication that the aim 
of the British Labor Party is to nationalize all utili- 
ties and industry in Great Britain. Although there 
are members of the Conservative and Liberal parties 
also in favor of a certain degree of nationalization, 
their emphasis is on the problem of making British 
industry more efficient rather than more nationalistic. 
Labor party leaders say that both efficiency and in- 
creased productivity can be accomplished through 
the eventual establishment of socialism in Great Brit- 
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ain; in other words, nationalization of the entire Brit- 
ish economy. 


The experiences of the British Government in their 
dealings with aggressive rank-and-file elements are 
similar to those of the last labor government when 
Ramsay MacDonald lost considerable caste among 
many of the workers who helped elect him and his 
party to office. 


Daily Work Schedules 


In order to prevent controversies over starting time, 
there is noticeable in collective-bargaining agreements 
a trend toward outlining of work schedules. 


An agreement, which was negotiated between a 
metal-fabricating company and an American Federa- 
tion of Labor federal labor union, states that workers 
who ring in more than three minutes late will be 
“docked the balance of the quarter hour in which 
they ring in as a penalty.” Also, employees ringing 
out before the official quitting time will not be paid 
for the unfinished quarter of an hour. 


A line may be formed by employees at the time 
clock, but not earlier than three minutes before quit- 
ting time. Any employee violating this rule will be 
laid off for two days, and is subject to discharge 
should he do it twice. 


“On piecework jobs where conditions of the job make 
it necessary for employees to clean up their machines or 
work places at the end of the shift, an allowance of five 
minutes is included in standard time rates based on time 
study. Employees working on standards which include 
this allowance must clean up their machines and work 
places. Failure or refusal to do so will be grounds for 
discipline. 

“All piecework standard time rates based on time 
studies contain an allowance for personal clean-up time 
of two minutes before lunch and five minutes at the end 
of the day. All employees, including day workers, are 
expected to remain at their work places up to that time.” 


The contract provides that the Board of Arbitra- 
tion shall have the authority only to “interpret and 
apply the provisions of this agreement as may be 
necessary to the determination of the arbitrable is- 
sues,” and may not have the power “to subtract from, 
modify of alter in any way the provisions of this 
agreement.” If either party regards the award to be 
in violation of any law or regulation, it shall be sub- 
ject to review “by the appropriate agency.” All ex- 
pense incurred in the process of arbitrating the labor 
dispute is to be shared equally by both parties. 


Arbitration Rules 


A Pacific Coast chemical company has outlined in 
its labor agreement with the International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL) the method through which a 
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dispute shall be submitted to arbitration. This agree- 
ment states that the party raising. the issue to be 
arbitrated “shall set forth in writing said issues and 
shall simultaneously appoint an arbitrator.” The is- 
sues in dispute shall be submitted in writing to the 
other party, and within three days after the other 
party has received the documents, they shall notify 


the party raising the issue that they have chosen 
their arbitrator. 


The two arbitrators, one representing management 
and the other labor, are to choose a third arbitrator. 
If the arbitrators cannot select a third arbitrator, 
within three working days, they are to ask the United 
States Department of Labor Conciliation Service to 
submit a panel of three arbitrators. The two will 
select from the panel a person who will act as the 
third arbitrator, oftentimes referred to as the Chair- 
man of the Board of Arbitration. 


Reviewing Agreements 


Termination clauses frequently lead to misunder- 
standing if they do not clearly indicate the methods 
by which the contract may be terminated or reopened 
or renewed automatically. 


Because a strike may occur following termination, 
the union usually considers it expedient to have the 
agreement expire or be subject to automatic renewal 
during or just before a period when the demand for 
production is at its height. Employers, on the other 
hand, often insist that the agreement should termi- 
nate with their season’s end, because in that manner 
they can determine the labor costs of their product 
for the ensuing year. This is particularly true in his- 
torically seasonal industries. 


A December, 1946, agreement negotiated between 
the UE-CIO and an eastern metal-fabricating com- 
pany outlines the various methods of expiration or 
renewal. This clause also covers the method by which 
a strike vote will be taken by employees “in support 
of their wage demands.” The clause reads: 


“This agreement shall become effective upon date of 
signing and shall remain in full force until April 15, 1948, 
inclusive, and thereafter from year to year unless, within 
the ten-day period immediately preceding the thirty 
days prior to any date of ‘expiration, notice is given, in 
writing, to the other party by the party desiring the 
change. If a new agreement cannot be reached within 
the thirty days, then the existing agreement shall be auto- 
matically extended for an additional thirty days during 
which the negotiations shall be continued before the 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

“However, either party may reopen this agreement 
once, on.or after April 15, 1947, upon giving of ten days’ 
prior written notice, for the sole purpose of negotiating 
upon the subject of wages. All provisions of this agree- 
ment shall remain in full force and effect after reopening, 
as above provided, except that employees constituting a 
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majority of the bargaining unit may strike in support of 
the. wage demands upon the following conditions, namely: 

“1, Not less than the forty days following the date of 
notice of reopening on the subject of wages, a majority 
of the employees of the bargaining unit have voted by 
secret ballot for such strike; 

“9. Such vote shall be conducted on the company prem- 
ises during working hours and at company expense under 
the supervision of the Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion; and 

“3. The ballot for taking such a vote shall read as 
follows: ‘Do you vote for an immediate strike for the 
wage demands made by Local 239 upon the Company?’ 


Yes — No — 


“A strike (for the purpose of this paragraph) shall 
mean the concerted action of certain individual employees 
constituting a majority of the bargaining unit in remain- 
ing away from the company’s premises until settlement 
of the wage demands. 

“By mutual consent, evidenced by written agreement 
duly executed by the parties, this agreement may be 
modified or changed by adding new provisions or deleting 
existing provisions.” 


Teaching Responsibility 


Some labor unions are conducting classes in schools 
and over the air in an effort to broaden their public 
relations programs. Certain unions are also encourag- 
ing their members to take an active interest in com- 
munity politics and organizations so that they can 
play a more influential role in determining community 
educational programs. 

A booklet issued by the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers called “Union-Community Hand- 
book” states: 


“More and more unions are making up their minds to 
improve public relations. Why is it? One reason is that 
unions have the time and energy to devote to constructive 
work when they win recognition from the boss as a col- 
lective-bargaining agent. But even in getting recognition 
and certainly in winning raises and better working condi- 
tions, the public opinion of the union’s case may de- 
cide it.” 

In some instances unions are conducting joint pro- 
grams with management. A _ collective-bargaining 
agreement negotiated between an eastern textile mill 
and the Textile Workers Union (CIO) contains a 
clause relating to company-supplied instruction 
courses for union committeemen, with pay for time 
spent in the classroom. The clause reads: 

“To the end that the union may be better served in 
carrying out the provisions of this agreement, the em- 
ployer agrees to provide, at its own expense and outside 
of working hours, classroom instruction courses in its 
time-study procedure, including the plan or method of 
establishing incentive rates, to six members of the shop 
grievance committees designated by the union and to 
pay such members for time spent in attendance at such 
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classroom instruction at their straight-time hourly rates, 
provided, however, that time spent at such classroom 
instruction shall not be regarded as ‘hours worked’ in 
the computation of any overtime payments and that the 
employer shall not be required to provide such instrucvion 
courses more often than once or to more than six of such 
members in any twenty-four month period.” 


AspraAHAM A, DESSER 
Management Research Division 


Management Book Shelf 


How to Select Better Salesmen. By William Rados. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 425 pages. $5.00. 

Questions on recruiting, interviewing, testing and evaluat- 

ing salesmen as steps in the creation of a new sales force or 

improvement of an existing sales organization are confront- 

ing many sales managers and personnel directors today. 

There is clarity, logic and conviction in the author’s dis- 

cussion of these questions. E.W.E. 

Industrial Safety. Edited by Roland P. Blake. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 435 pages. $5.35. 

A reference book including information on such safety 

factors as accident causes, prevention, ¢osts, investigation, 

records, and reports. Contributors are authorities in the 

fields of engineering, management and safety. E.M.S. 


Part-Time Nursing in Industry as Provided by Visiting 
Nurse Associations in the United States. New York: 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 68 pages. $.75. 


This report describes the various services provided by visit- 
ing nurse associations for industrial plants. It discusses such 


factors as types of agreements, records, and hours, and cost 
of part-time nursing. E.M.S. 


Management Rights in Labor Relations. By SiephenF Dunn. 
Grand -Rapids, Michigan: Woodbeck Publishing Co. $5.00. 
An analysis of employers’ rights is given in this volume. 
Letters and speeches by employers to employees during 
periods of labor union activity are reproduced. Court rulings 
on employer-employee activities under the Wagner Act are 
touched upon, along with activities of foremen, collective 

bargaining, and the question of free speech. A.A.D. 
“National Collective Bargaining” by Solomon Barkin, Per- 
sonnel Journal, November, 1946. Mr. Barkin says that 
“The crucial fact is that there is a move to an industry- 
wide level of collective bargaining” in order to “eliminate 
or prevent favoritism and establish competitive parity.” 
References to types of bargaining are given. A.A. D. 
“What America Needs,” by George M. Harrison. American 
Federationist, December, 1946. Emphasizes the need 
for greater production if we are to avoid a period of boom 
and bust, the idea that free competition and free men 
are the strength of our free society. But freedom of enter- 
prise, he says, does not mean the right to exploit. A. A.D. 
“Admission Policies of Labor Unions,” by Clyde W. Sum- 
mers, The Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 
1946. Constitutions of labor unions are analyzed along 


with the various exclusionary practices by unions—mainly 
skilled craft and railroad unions. A.A. D. 
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1946 Percentage Change 
Item Latest | Latest 
Month Month 
Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept Aug. July over over 
Miiseren ||, Previous 
Clerical salary rates sa 
Billing machine operator............... mode in dollars 4 ae 38 
Calculating machine or compt’ter operator] mode in dollars ae ee 35 
Office boy or girl hic. coceareaneeeewein: mode in dollars 6 Phy ee 25 
Stenographers sasha. . exerci: te mode in dollars nee isi 35 
Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars cna ek 46 
Senioncopystypistecses sever eee cee eek mode in dollars Sob eS; 36 
msumers’ Price Index 
Food. Safenceiarara winiaipre we sai Giecae 5 Euniwybsa ecw el 1923=100 148.9 sans cpecnse weal Laue Kd Rew 114.9 |} +13.3 | +29.6 
Housing Cratavace eecinat are tude eens 19283 = 100 ONO: | Se baste OL Osher. Res 91.0 0 0 
Clothing sete ts ss SOIC SUPER Ee whe 1923=100 105.9 atic. sistas 99.7 ei aie 5 94.9 +6.2 1 +11.6 
Men’s. . Meher ot aurstuieiclis « Sidhe. Ata) Staih. cesar e 1923 = 100 121.1 atk. Pais 111.4 550 3 aoe 104.1 +8.7] +16.3 
Women’s §2aGn ce fe: CORE SOc tae 1923 = 100 90.6 enrigt: SRS 88.0 85.6 +3.0 +5.8 
Fuel BAG NGAGE ss case cecearns soreveecs 1923 =100 LOOPS 3] tase vie fre 90°90 f.78 ee 97.1] 40.5] 43.4 
Blectricity Soe ce Gas erate. Nk Eee 1928 =100 COI9T ||P eeee era 66.9 | as we 66.9 0 0 
Gane cihamineards salesocns dor 1923 = 100 94.5 Fasc Sie ie 94.5 Be bs ee 94.5 0 0 
Mund ries ner te caie cos Coats ws CCRT 1923 =100 125.3 Naver coe fu de zuets Nevis eaters 115.7 +4.2 +8.3 
ALE stematstes. Ocercr etek. cascetess 1923 =100 122.9 ole ew lr ell ay Rees one 107.1 +7.1 | +14.8 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1928 dollars RS14)| hee oee POR ace Bae or 934 6.7} -12.8 
AlstemahiS) acct se es. 5. oe beste 1985-89 = 100 153.8 ir 152.2 148.4 145.9 144.1 141.0 129.9 +0.7 | +18.0 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period. ................. number p 180 ]p 310 450 450 |jr 515 |r 525 134 |] -41.9} 434.3 
Workers mvolved...0..c.c 0 os csc emcees thousands p 95.0 |p 450.0 | 290.0 | 380.0 |r 240.0 |r 190.0 50.4] -78.9 | +88.5 
BROUAL MAR CAYS POLES occa 5 am cemiele ane p os thousands p 3,065 |p 4,75 4,500 | 5.000 | 3,425} 38,300 7,718 || -35.5 | -60.3 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 
Separationsmcc: sccevs cveees ve cee sews per 100 employ p 49 /r 6.8 6.9 6.6 5.8 7.1] -22.2| -31.0 
ULE Nt Robes en tects sie tes Se ee eee per 100 employ: Dao Aly, 5.3 5.3 4.6 4.7 || -21.8] -21.3 
MiscellAneOUs 5 r2 2c .0.n'isi.csir.0's cen As per 100 employ Pp lL ir 2 2 2 Se 2 -50.0} -50.0 
DyiaChargemsree stcer Selene Me onc 3 cero ar per 100 employ: P 4 A A 4 4 6 0 —20.0 
De yotini ta ee oe. . sisclle aiaiiels sie ce 00s per 100 employ Pp iY 1.0 1.0 Hf 6 1.7 ]| -30.0] -58.8 
ACCESSIONS <2 /cissve.6.aininls suinisvle asia) < s\em sm per 100 employ p 5.7 lr 6.8 7.1 7.0 7.4 8.7] -16.2] -34.5 
Wage Earners 
ATiiiian itackrirting industries (BLS) 
Barnings, hourlyse.. sects «visti s ee average indollars|] .... 1.189 | 1.180 Ir 1.126} 1.112 | 1.093 .990 +0.8 | 415.1 
WOCKIV as ces abba y0ts «0a ant average in dollars|} .... 45.74 | 45.68 |r 45.39 | 44.99 | 43.38 40.77 || +0.1 ] +12.2 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week || .... 40.2 40.4 40.3 40.5 39.7 41.2 -0.6 -2.5 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
(Rarnmgs. hourly... ce s<0.0 20:08 + sms ei average in dollars || 1.247 | 1.243 | 1.231 | 1.229] 1.217] 1,194 1.102 | +0.3} 413.2 
WCOKIV eat ong tre ares sin otea'. ce average in dollars}} 50.54 |r 50.14 | 49.79 | 49.14] 48.74] 47.64 45.72 +0.8 | 410.5 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.0 40.1 40.0 41.7 ])/ +0.5 2.6 
nploymienticet: ticles eels +h iatec/sens.ot0o,- 1923 = 100 125.9 jr 125.8 123.2 122.7 TObeL 119.1 105.7 +0.1 } 419.1 
Mota IAT OUTS. cock socio esiaaineleiaueisee 1923 = 100 103.9 |r 103.3 101.1 99.8 98.7 96.8 89.6 +0.6 | +16.0 
PA VPOUSetente fe en Caeser se cre o> 1923 =100 239.1 |r 237.0 280.5 226.6 221.9 218.2 181.6 +0.9 | +31.7 
Wage-rate increases.............+005- average per cent 7.9 7.3 8.0 8.0 9.6 8.5 5) || eee ae re 
Production workers eecicager , Rete ea per cent 1.8 2.7 1.9 1.8 5.5 2.9 5.6 
Manufacture and distribution o 
Earnings, hourly.............. e Fates average in dollars|| .... eee ed aes Jenn | L126 1.084 +8.9 
WEEKLY ccc canine ert vice esis ore average in dollars|| .... eae Ns snd Acre) Acne ek} 48.08 2.0 
Stok (ace pre eae sibeaveteReias average per week Motes ees seas mere weve | (@ S18 45.9 -10.0 
eneration and distribution of electricity 
ee Hourly scccgcvresie eins 785)< i average in dollars} .... atiet we eae een aulee7ve lm licloo, +10.6 
weekly. ..........+.++-+-++.]| average in dollars|} .... siete sores eeare wees |@ 54.84 53.32 +2.9 
Hours per wage earner..........--+-+- average per week || .... ide mai neha we. [a 42.4 45.5 -6.8 
I railroads? 
Orie. OUPL Ye < tre coloivsvcsisrcieyovavavereeni average in dollars|} .... ae stay 1.189 | 1.174] 1.177 .984 || +1.3 | +20.8 
WEEE Y cs och, seieperaie «a (aistatorainre average in dollars|| .... ayers eae ante cee ree sree = x at x 
“Real” weekly earnings...........+++> 1923 =100 reeat sine Aa : ’ : : : : 
Hecrs per mace erg edarorctinor one average per week || .... stat sci 48.9 50.8 50.4 50.8 -3.7 2.8 
Agricultural wage rates per month* (BAF) average in dollars|} .... 6% t 96:40 | Ge... eee 96.50 | 88.00 S0.tet g-+9.5 
Wi bE DOSES crc raret tet erejave!oe ele lets/eieis average in dollars}}_ .... ora OL-A0iI tees cee 92.00 84.00 -0.7} +8.8 
Without DOardes asics. <let lee ereie se vier average in dollars}} .... ee mB kO4 00a ites ...» | 106.00 95.70 -1.9} +8.7 
New York City metro. ea senieen 
Ties 
Earnings, eke ar is ¢ ‘x aries a average in dollars|} 1.293 | 1.286 | 1.257 | 1.252] 1.247) 1.238 1.185 |} +0.5 | +13.9 
Week Veena © wistelerers oer average in dollars 53.92 | 52.73 | 51.54 | 51.33 | 51.18 50.39 48.01 +2.3 | +12.3 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 41.7 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.7 42.3 41.7 -1.4 
. > Pr i *As of first day of month, pPreliminary 
RR a eet oben a a aid a cart cote PRevised 
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34 THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Consumers’ Price Index, 
December, 1946 


RICES of consumers’ goods and services pur- 

chased by moderate-income families in the United 
States rose 7.1% from September to December, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Conference Board. 
This increase amounts to almost half the total rise 
since December, 1945. This relationship is shown 
even more strikingly by the resultant changes in the 
purchasing value of the 1923 dollar. It was worth 
81.4 cents in December, a drop of 5.8 cents over the 
quarter and of only 12.0 cents over the year. Retail 
prices as of mid-December stood at their highest level 
since June, 1920, over a quarter century ago. 

Variations in the procedures of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp in constructing their indexes have occasionally 
resulted in differing percentage changes over certain 
periods (see the October issue of The Conference 
Board Management Record). Percentage changes re- 
ported by each organization once again approximate 
each other. The June-September change in the over- 
all index reported by the Board was 5.9% as com- 
pared with a rise of 9.5% shown by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; the September-December changes 
were 7.1% and 5.1%, respectively. The June-Decem- 
ber comparison, a combination of these two sets of 
figures, reveals, however, relatively similar results, a 
rise of 13.6% according to the Board’s compilations 
and of 15.0% according to those of the Bureau. 

Tue ConFrereNce Boarp’s food index demonstrates 
most clearly the effect on price movements of the 
removal of OPA controls. The most violent price 
advances of several years occurred within the food 
component, substantial rises being the rule in all ma- 
jor food groupings, particularly meats and grain and 
dairy products. Prices of sugar, coffee, and canned 
and dried fruits, continuing the climb begun in Sep- 
tember, contributed to the over-all rise in the food 


February, 1947 


index, which amounted to 13.3% for the three-month 
period. As of September 16, the date of the Board’s 
preceding quarterly survey, quoted meat prices were 
generally at prevailing ceiling levels. Almost without 
exception, prices of every variety of meat included in 
the survey rose over the three-month period. 

The scattered increases in rentals which were re- 
ported from several industrial areas were insufficient 
to effect a change in the housing index for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Almost every source reported higher prices for 
men’s and women’s apparel, with sharpest advances 
occurring in leather footwear, and in men’s cotton 
underwear, hosiery, suits, and coats. The combined 
index jumped 6.2% to reach 105.9 in December. 

Prices of heavy furniture and of long-absent elec- 
trical appliances, which have made their appearance 
in the greatest volume for the postwar period to date, 
continued to rise, as did textile furnishings and mis- 
cellaneous items in the housefurnishings component. 
Widespread price rises of sundry items, such as to- 
bacco products, toilet and laundry soaps, drugs, and 
gasoline accounted for the rise of 4.27% in the sundries 
component. 

The smallest increase (0.5%) of any major budget 
group was shown by the fuel and light index, both 
solid fuels and fuel oils having advanced slightly. 

Quarter-to-quarter increases ranged from 4.2% in 
New Haven to 12.2% in Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
with no city reporting a decline. Sixty-five of the 
sixty-six cities for which such data are available re- 
ported price increases greater than 5.0%. Annual 
changes were not available for Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania; International Falls, Minnesota; or Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. The median year-to-year rise experi- 
enced by the remaining sixty-three cities was 15.0%, 
with prices increasing as much as 19.6% in Louis- 
ville, and no city reporting increases lower than 12%. 
In more than half the cities surveyed, price increases 
of 7.0%, or more, took place since September, and of 
more than 15.0% since December a year ago. 


FLorRENCE S. GEIGER 


CONSUMERS?’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted 
Date Average of 


Food Housing! 
All Items 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Clothing 


Statistical Division 
Fuel and Light Purchasi 
Sundries Value ul: 
Dollar 


i945 Decamber,.......| 107.1] 114.901 01.0 104.0 1 10 1 1 SR EO On ee 

1946 March........... 106.7 | 113.8 91.0 94.8 on 4 a he — 93.4 
June.............| 108.2 | 116.2 91.0 96.4 97.3 66.9 94.5 7-8 og 
September........] 114.7 | 181.4rb] 91.0 99.7 99.9r 66.9 94.5 7.6 92.4 
December........ 122.9 | 148.9¢ | 91.0 | 105.9 66.9 94.5 18-6 at rs 


Percentage Changes 


0 | “Sat 
0 +11.6 +16.3 


Sept. 1946 to Dec. 1946.|  +7.1 +13.3 
Dec. 1945 to Dec. 1946.| +14.8 +29.6 
1Data on housing collected twice annually, June 15 and December 15, 


2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas, 
rRevised. 


+6.2 


+3.0 +0.5 
+5.8 +3.4 
aBased on food prices for December 13, 1945. 


bBased on food prices for September 16, 1946 
cBased on food prices for Dosmset 16, 1946, 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Nors: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers P 
Jan., 1989 =100 hen 


Sept. 1946] Dec. 1945 
to to 
Dec. 1946 | Dec. 1946 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 = 100 


corer Dec. 1945 


Dec. 1946 | Sept. 1946 | Dec. 1945 to 
Dec. 1946 | Dec. 1946 


ey 


ee 


ee 
es 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 
PSuNOrICg hs 5c siere 7s se 


Weighted Total.... 


Tee ee oe 


see eee ween 


+16.9 | 435.3 
' ; : ; : -1 |] Housing" 0 0 
Clothing. salsa sgesenes ; ; ; ; Glothingiien sec does +4.9] +8.7 
Fuel and light Ws ae Sis ‘ : , ‘ ‘ Fuel and light....... +1.6 -1.9 
Housefurnishings. .... j , ; , .4 | Housefurnishings. ... ; : +5.0] 46.8 
Sundries syed. un cs q ; : ; 2 | Sundries, .4.4.0...00d. P ’ p +5.5 +9.4 
Weighted Total..... +9.0 | +16.9 
Atlanta 
ME GOd Meters Ss wb fuse dy. 200.2 172.7 151.6 |] +15.9 | +82.1 ] Food?.............. 
Ossie ye ete r<. 2 te os 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 OR [| ELOUsIn Bei ce c.s ors ates 
Clothing tie. mse. aes 148.0 138.6 Isls Or. ie Rg a Clothing cr dre. dats 
Fuel and light........ 124.6 117.4 112.38 +6.1 | +11.0 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 133.0 129.8 125.3 +2.5 +6.1 
Sundries sone dies ead 128.5 125.1r} 119.0 +2.7 +8.0 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 146.9 136.1r} 126.6 +7.9 | +16.0 
.0 : HOLE MOOG Milt seickichs sreleiets 
- : cine 2-0 Wee ON I Housinghh.. ox ae 
Clothing-f.4 Gos st <.- 145.0 138.5r} 182.8 +4.7 +9.2 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 117.6 | 117.1} 111.9} +0.4 | +65.1 ] Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 154.2 | 148.47} 137.8 || +8.9 | +11.9 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries..... Pee Ws 182.5 126.2 124.7 +5.0 +6.3 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 149.9 139.5r} 180.2 +7.5 | +15.1 
Birmingham 
Mandi f.b265.55 208.7 | 182.7 | 157.2 |] +14.2 | 482.8] Food............... 
Housing!............. 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 OU bp ELOUSING neler a)  otsitre 
Glothinpieue oiids.oss as 152.3 140.2rj 182.1 +8.6 | +15 3 ve cee ee eees 
Fuel and light........ 112.9} 110.9) 105.0] +1.8} +7.5 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 146.3 | 127.0} 120.9} +15.2 | +21.0 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries 4<@ .Bjc<.. & 124.4 121.0 122 +2.8 +2.6 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total... 149.4| 138.3] 129.3] +8.0| +15.5 


Denver 

eset es ood snc fe chp. ce ste. 

Ae, ROE : E Housing’: ntiws,.% elm a 

foptuh hte. AS .0 | Clothing............ 

Fadl ont light Betele ote. oh . 3 +0.4 | +9.0| Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings..... 129.7 |] 127.7]) +1.9| +8.4 | Housefurnishings.... 

Sundries. ta «15> 2) 141.87} 127.3} +8.2] +14.9 | Sundries............ 

Weighted Total..... . 139.8r| 127.3} +6.7 | +16.7 Weighted Total.... 
———————___________________________________ EEE TERE 

Buffalo 

Hoodia steerer ernrnie si 194.7 168.4 148.2 a ae Sep sete eee eeeeee 

i 1 i | i i ee ket ed 

cae ‘3 | +8.7] +8.4] Clothing............ 

‘fight... Fuel and light....... 

ae Housefurnishings. ... 


ousiig irae sic.+ 5-0 0% 


ing 8 Gens nds (0 148.2 47.2 | +18.7| Clothing............ 
hort light. 107.0 0 | +5.8| Fuel and light....... 118. 46.4 
Feeaomiehiogs ae 184.5 +1.2 | +7.2 | Housefurnishings....) 147.1 416.2 
Gundricn Aue 2d. <.64n450.198..4 +9.9| +9.0] Sundries............ 148.1 413] 
Weighted Total..... 161.1 +9.4 | 417.1 Weighted Total....] 151.3 +14.8 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. 2Revised indexes from February, 1943, to date available upon request, rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tue ConFERENCE BOARD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Crrr Sept. 1946 | Dec. 1945 Sept. 1946 | Dec. 1945 
Dec. 1946 | Sept. 1946 | Dec. 1945 to to Dec, 1946 | Sept. 1946 | Dec. 1945 to 
Dec. 1946 | Dec. 1946 Dec. 1946 | Dec. 1946 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Wood ee Senie ee eaten? 14391 il 11.9) | :-EeSto Foods acee eee eee 205.1 182.1 154.4 | +12.6 | +32.8 
Housing ins. on « ster 100.2 0 0 Housing". 32800. -< 107.9 107.9 107.9 
Clothing teenie 189.4 45,8 |e-1t.7 | Clothing! .m. cs... e 143.1 134.1 127.8 +6.7] +12.0 
Fuel and light........ 108.9 +1.0 +7.3 | Fuel and light See ete ate AVT-S6 117.37} 113.6 +0.3 +3.5 
Housefurnishings..... 142.9 +3.4 +7.6 | Housefurnishings....| 145.2 137.0r| 126.9 46.0] +14.4 
Sundfies. oncccesce ss 125.9 +2.4 =.6.7 || Sundries) .):.<.....,.- 140.1 137.3 129.7 


+5.8 | +14.6 


sane 


eoescccecnescenee, MUL wm | ALU E fF 100.0 Ff TSA wf PUS F BOW see c es ews sees 


ee 


0 
+11.1 WA, ra: eras 0 Gila 


er 


Clothiniger. saan 166.2 


Fuel and light........ 127.8 +7.6 | Fuel and light....... 114.5 | 118.1 |. 112.1 [9-810 ses 
Housefurnishings. .... 143.8 +8.9 | Housefurnishings....| 130. 125.9 | 123.4] +3.5| +5.6 
Siindvied 428.25. © 144.5 410.7 | Sundries............ 135.9| 138.8] 128.2) +1.6] +6.0 


+16.2 


es 
es 


rd 


+7.2 | Fuel and light....... 
+9.7 | Housefurnishings. ... 
+3.,7 | Sundries...:........ 


Housefurnishings..... 
Sundriesi2. 0:5 e..(52 


Weighted Total..... 


Wea rate god ots sth ate ete +41.8 ec B08 ate tid « ste as 
Housing :0252 snc ee 0'* |) Housing’ ss. ee 0 
Clothing! 4%." <<... a: +73 Ing acteeercl atest +9.6 
Fuel and light........ +10.2 | Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings..... +5.0 | Housefurnishings. ... +9.9 
Sundries:2.52 50<es'2% “ni gee: I Sundriess.nees . aces :* 2 


Fuel and light........] 122. 


+18.9 


Grand Rapids 
Boodle f. 199.6 | 172.3r| 153.6 || +15.8] +29.9 | Food............... 0 : 4 
ered BY, Pte aeot fea 106.5 | 106.5 0 0° |) Housing", Bois cos os 9 9 9 
othing $00 oa. 53.9] 145.871 140.3]) +5.9| +9.7 ingt ek. 2, .4| 137.1] 180.6 
Fuel and light........ 121.0} 118.0] 113.1] +2.5| +7.0 | Fueland light....... 122.6} 119.8] 114.8 ie face 
Housefurnishings. .... 163.4] 155.0] 144.9] +5.4] +12.8 | Housefurnishings....] 154.5] 139.4 | 129.8] +10.8 | +19.0 
Sandries,).9.4 9.00.5. 135.0 | 130.67, 128.4]) +8.4] +5.1] Sundries............ 138.2] 133.07/ 122.77] +8.9| 412.6 
Weighted Total..... 151.38} 140.5| 132.9] +7.7 | +13.8 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Wood.20, i905. 186.2 | 152.6] 148.1) +292.0] 480.1 | Food............... @ 
Housing! Lee hye. 106.8 102.8| 102.81 +3.9| +8.9 a eee 0 0 
aCe are ae ee 59.3} 152.37] 140.1]} +4.6] +13.7 BBW wee « RR 
Fuel and light........ 111.0] 109.2r| 107.0r] +1.6] +8.7] Fuel and light....... tris ib thse 
iby shapes PAE 145.9 | 184.27) 129.2) +48.7] +12.9 | Housefurnishings....| 147. 189.6} 138.7} +454] +61 
undries.......++++4. 180.8] 125.0] 122.1] +4.2] 46.7 | Sundries............ 128.1] 125.1] 124.0] +24] 483 
Weighted Total..... 145.5 | 182.0r| 126.571 +10.2 | 415.0 . 
Houston 
Pood eee. & fF, 145.9 || +15.4] 485.2 
Housing!............. 105.7 ousing!............ : 
Cone ee ry 129.7 | +6.0] 411.3 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 81.8 Fuel and light....... a 
Housefurnishings. .... 119.4 Housefurnishings. ... ve 
Sundries) 7.4. Atastiny 6 Sundries.......... a 
: . n.a 
ete Weighted Total. ... 
git Gi eae ? i i Gee ieee Or 
% 2) O11 | 111.7 fo: Oe OM i iousmet es cae 108. 
ae ie mn Paiscerity pi “+189 || Clothing: v.ccecs ven 156.2 brie: 
ahem Drone ele ira 0 | Fuel and light....... 103.1 | 102.5 
Bowe ishings..... ee +14.6 | Housefurnishings....}| 147.0] 136.8 
segs 5.0 +4.7 | Sundries............ 121.3 | 119.7 
eighted Total..... 153.9 +16.1 | Weighted Total....| 148.9 | 138.9 +15.3 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, rRevised n.a.Not ilabl 
-2.1NOt available, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: 
Notes: These indexes do NOT show intercit; 
only changes in living costs in each city, 


Tue ConrerEence Boarp 


city differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbe 
7 Jan,, 19839 =100 joe ET {cee 
rer: Sept. 1946 Dee. 1945 Sept. 1946] Dec. 1945 
Dec. 1946 | Dec. 1946 Dee, 1946 Dec. 1946 
Milwaukee 

mo SF OOOO OCT re +14.0 | +27.9 | Food............... : 164.8 147.7 || +19.7 | +33.6 

Clothing, er eee aece rare: wie 0 +0.1 | Housing!............ 104.2 104.2 104.2 0 0 
OthINng-ssetiose fon oe +7.3 | +15.8 | Clothing............ 153.7 127.0r)| 124.9 | +21.0] +23.1 

Fuel a Highton se +0.1 +5.2 100.1 100.17} 100.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... +10.3 | +21.0 154.0 | 185.27] 183.2] +13.9] +15.6 
Sundries Srabetraqenetie © 0.6 dre +3.5 Peat tele ane ofarn oe 127.5 124.0r| 117.7 +2.8 +8.3 


+7.3 


es 


ed 


Re 3 
Fuel and light........ 112.6 
penne see 147.9 
Sundri MES... esse sees 183.2 


| | 
a | 


135.67] 127.3 +19.5 


et 


sisters asaveiolel tte 0 
Bat eT Ae +12.3 
Fuel and light....... +6.5 
Housefurnishings. . +8.9 
Sundries elbate Saterate tere +8.0 


Food. Sihiryckoar aera vert eee hovers Bs en grea lat 189.2 168.97} 147.5 ‘ +28.3 
Housing yess .s4 36% Housing!............ 105.7 | 105.7] 105.7 0 0 
Glothing eye. sn.s seas Clothing ee eee 146.5 135.2 131.1 +8.4 | +11.7 
Fuel snd ightces 2s eo Fuel and light....... 117.0 |] 117.07] 112.4 0} +4.1 
Housefurnishings Housefurnishings....| 136.1} 127.4] 122.6 +6.8 | +11.0 
Sundries: Hees. a: on. dh Sundries. fi 70s. aac. 132.7 | 126.0] 122.2 +5.3 | +8.6 
Weighted Total Weighted Total. ... 146.6 | 136.6] 1927.6 +7.3 | +14.9 
NT — eee 
Newark Portland, Ore. 
ROO Gee teas xeon ks 177.4 164.5r} 144.5 dO Wee. 8 |) BOO. ores i vie or eennere ; 150.4 || +15.2 | +30.9 
Housing". & 26... a 101.4 101.4 101.4 0 OF | Bousing 0%. 5..2 oe a 110.0 0 0 
Clothing. 3... s-4.9< 146.5 185.3r| 127.6 +8,.3 | +14.8 Tt dee GEROHD > Ghia F 142.7 +5.0 | +10.9 
Fuel and Hightoy .c-aee 105.0 | 108.7] 104.1 -3.4} +0.9 | Fuel ad lights. «sas 123.9 124.9 -0.9 -0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 159.1] 148.3] 184.7 +7.3 | +18.1 ] Housefurnishings....} 133.8 122.5 || +8.0}] +9.2 
Sundries...........+-- 1 ay ye 123.1r} 120.2 +3.7 +6.2 | Sundries...,........ 126.4 116.0 +1.5 +9.0 
Weighted Total..... 142.5 | 135.8r} 125.9r| +5.3 | +13.2 129.2 


see eee tee eee 
i 
see eee eee eres 


er 


Housefurnishings 
Sundries... aces s.6 es 


Weighted Total..... 


ee 
ry 


pes eeeeerccee 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings 
Sundrtieseeeee2e 


sees 


—__ | —— | —————— || — 


seen 


Serpieciets ave als eles 3] 

ale nigiisistelereveleie .8 

Glothing! gcse oes +4 oc 147.5 

Fuel and light........ 110.6 

Housefurnishings..... 148.2 

Sundriesoe sr tsdes sisi 136.5 
Weighted Total..... 146.4 +7.0 


SO OR Oe Ca 


semen e were eee 


Giothing he f.o sha. vs 
Fuel and light........ : 
Housefurnishings..... 163.4 
Sundriess. ...)-s1sereaei 131.0 
Weighted Total..... 150.1 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. 


Se 
ee ey 


ey 


Fuel aad lights... ase 
Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries.feif.v'.\ fae 


——q~— | q“~—| |“ || —_ | _____. 


ee 


ee a er 


Clothing: 20% 5 ..1 aber 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... +17.8 
Sundries)». on. «<1 +8.1 


eee ee ewe eee meee 
seer eee eee ee 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 


eee eww eee 


+15.4 


Ge ote 0 0 
ClOUn ie rede civereniets : ; : 

! Fuel and light....... ; : : 
Housefurnishings. . f : : : : 
Sundriesiia. aestceae 142.0 135.8 130.9 +4.6 +8.5 

Weighted Total....} 150.6 140.7 131.3 +7.0 | +14.7 
rRevised. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR 60 CITIES—Continued 


Num! 
Jan., 1989=100 


Cirr 


Source: 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in pric 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


| — |S | 


Tam CONFERENCE BoarD 


e level or standards of hong. They 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 


eo ee eee 

Sept. 1946 | Dec. 1945 
to 

Dec. 1946 | Dec. 1946 


Dec. 1946 | Sept. 1946 | Dec, 1945 


ee 


171.3 


ee 


Le oe ed. 118.1} 113.1] 113.1 0 
162.7 144.07] 184.0 +14.0 
116.8 115.1 109.7 +6.5 
140.9 133.8r} 123.0 +14.6 
fied dadire ae 139.0 135.9r| 130.6 +6.4 
Weighted Total....| 151.5 | 141.9r| 182.2 +14.6 
Wausau, Wis. 
Food sjssGe nesses 201.3 181.7r} 157.9 | +10.8 | +27.5 
Housing) acces cae os LOST 1? 10S 709 10227 0 0 
Glothings A. aacuee es 168.2 158.4r| 144.0 +6.2 | +16.8 
Fuel and light....... 117.4 115.7r}| 109.2 +1.5 +7.5 
Housefurnishings 145.8 | 1382.9 | 125.6 +9.7 | +16.1 
Sundriest.624 cc sae.a 129.0 125.8r| 117.6 +2.5 +9.7 
Weighted Total....}| 149.4 140.9r} 129.2 +6.0 ] +15.6 
Wilmington, Del. 
29. fi-£18.1 is$80.6 | Foods. stuct-< 0 ae 167. 49.2 | 427.8 
ete: ee 0 0 
Sb: 28:6 bepiod | Clathing dtern ae. +5.5 | +12.7 
Fuel ied light... : 85. 90.1 +0.6 | +6.4 
Housefurnishings. . coh 43 143.2 | 183.5r]) 125.0 +12.8 | +17.4 
Sundries, 5.5. bac. chat 137.1 184.2 125.17] +2.2]) +9.6 | Sundries............ +3.8 +5.9 
Weighted Total..... 150.3 140.6r) 129.87' +6.2 | 415.4 
Seattle 
Mor ERE Rice ye 204.0 171.4 158.1 |} +19.0 | +88.2 | Food............... ‘ 2 +11.3 | +28.7 
Housing! 106.5 106.5 106.5 On [eo | Housing eee... ee A ‘ 0 0 
Clothing ssn. oe 143.6 185.1 129.4 +6.3 | +11.0 | Clothing............ : $ +8.7 
Fuel rae Ligh 5... 115.1 114.1 110.4 +0.9 +4.3 | Fuel and light....... ‘ - +4.1 
Housefurnishings... .. 144.4] 188.6] 122.1 +8.1 | +18.8 . ; : +12.3 
Sundries, c2. weiss e 4s 124.2 121.8 122.1 +2.4 1.7 | Sundries. i csss cess 3 ‘ é +4.8 
Weighted Total..... 148.9 136.3 129.5 +9.2 | +15.0 Weighted Total....} 149.1 140.4r] 181.1 +138.7 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. 


rRevised. 


eo Ere ete CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR SIX CITIES 


ee aa bmg a he ease | festa al pete skeet Nae |S 
Senet sete IbAane tee peietest a fer 
_———| 


Bellefonte, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind..... +5. 

International Falls, Minn... +5.7 
Joliet, Tll.?.......... 
Lewistown, Pa. 
Trenton, N. J....... 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, 
‘Includes Lockport and Rockdale, sind 


: : : +1. ‘9 +3. 5 
+5.6a} +7.3 |+11.8a] +1.6 | +2.94 
. oe: 9 |+11.4 


Pe chang November, 1945, to Déstihes: 1946. 
n.a.Not available, 


February, 1947 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 39 


Postwar Trend of Government Employment 


4 be number of civilian employees of the Federal 
Government, both at home and abroad, totaled 
2,277,000 by the end of 1946, as compared with 3,770,- 
000 on June 30, 1945. This means that one and one- 
half million employees were dropped from the federal] 
payrolls over the past eighteen months. 

Employment in continental United States declined 
to 1,980,475 in December, falling below the two-mil- 
lion mark for the first time in the postwar period. 
This represents a reduction of close to one million 
since June 30, 1945, and of almost 875,000, or 31%. 
in the sixteen months since the end of the war. 

All the loss in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government occurred in the War Department and 
agencies, with the department accounting for more 
than 70% of the decline. The department cut its 
rolls by 6% immediately after the war. Its personnel 
totaled 1,077,179 in August, 1945, and 439,223 in De- 
cember, 1946. The Navy Department cut its civilian 
workers by one half during this period. Employment 
in the war agencies dropped 45% to total slightly 
more than 85,000. During the postwar period more 
than fifteen emergency war agencies have either been 
terminated outright, or have had their work trans- 
ferred to other agencies. As of December, 1946, the 
two largest emergency war agencies in existence were 
the War Assets Administration with more than 55,000 
employees on the payroll, and the newly formed Office 
of Temporary Controls. 


NONWAR INCREASES 


Increases, however, in other agencies during this 
period partially compensated for the great losses 
elsewhere. By December, nonwar agencies accounted 
for more than 57% of total federal employment as 
compared with 34% in August, 1945. The greatest 
change occurred in the Post Office and the Veterans’ 
Administration. After ranking below the War and 
Navy departments during the war, the Post Office 
in December became the largest department. Postal 
employees increased in number to 457,595, a gain of 
21% from June, 1945. Military demobilization has 
resulted in a rapid expansion of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. This agency, representing 117% of all fed- 
eral employees, experienced an increase of 150,000, or 
209%, since August, 1945. 

By the end of 1946, only five agencies employed 
more than 100,000 persons. The Post Office, Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Treasury Department in- 
creased their personnel, while the War and Navy de- 
partments together dropped nearly one million. 


While the employment in the Federal Government 
declined, the personnel of state governments was in- 
creasing and reached the highest point in July, 1946, 


Civilian Employment in the Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government! 


Source: Civil Service Commission 


% Change 


Department or December, | August, a 
Agency ase 1945 Aug. 1945-\June 1945- 
Dec. 1946 | Aug. 1945 
END OF MONTH TOTALS 
Totalts.e eee 1,980,475 |2,851,452 |2,915,476 -30.5 2.2 
Warsas ce et 850,334 |1,892,433 |2,002,840 | -55.1 |] -5.5 
War Dept... .| 489,223 |1,077,179 [1,147,203 | -59.2| -6.1 
Navy Dept...| 325,876 | 661,279 | 693,679 | -50.7|° -4.7 
Agencies... . . 85,235 | 153,975 | 161,958 | -44.6] -4.9 
Other..........1,190,141 } 959,019 | 912,686 | +17.8| +5.1 
Post Office....| 457,595 | 438,992 | 377,809 +4.2 | 416.2 
Veterans’ Adm.} 220,377 71,296 65,020 |+209.1 +9.7 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
‘otal aan e aanen 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Waren 42.9 66.4 68.7 
War Dept 22.2 37.8 39.3 
Navy Dept 16.5 23.2 23.8 
Agencies..... 4.3 5.4 5.6 
ther. . sme 57.1 33.6 SiS 
Post Office. ... 23.1 15.4 13.0 
Veterans’ Adm. De 2.5 2.2 


1Continental United States only 


since the peak in July, 1941. From July, 1945, to 
July, 1946, there occurred an 18% increase in state 
nonschool employment. 

On the federal level the decrease reflects a continua- 
tion of the deflation from wartime highs. Increases in 
state and local employment reflect the return of vet- 
erans to prewar positions and to the relaxation of 
material and personnel shortages which curtailed state 
and local government activities during the war. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction and highway maintenance has added 
thousands to state payrolls. The number of em- 
ployees engaged in unemployment compensation serv- 
ices doubled during the year ending July, 1946. 

New York, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, and 
Ohio account for one third of the total number of 
state employees and two fifths of total state payrolls. 
Since July, 1945, these states have had a 19% in- 
crease in the number of employees as compared with 
an 18% increase for the forty-eight states as a whole. 


Rosatyn D. SImmcEL 
Statistical Division 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


He and weekly earnings of production 
workers in the twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed monthly by THe CoNFERENCE 
Boarb rose in each of the last three months of 1946. 
In December, hourly earnings reached a new peak, 
making this the eleventh consecutive month in which 
a new high was registered by this series. Employ- 
ment, man hours and payrolls also rose in all three 
months, and the work week was lengthened in Octo- 
ber and December. Real weekly earnings, however, 
were lowered during each month of this period. 


EARNINGS 


The last quarter of 1946 saw a continuation of the 
upward trend in hourly earnings which, with the ex- 


ception of a few months at the end of the war, has 
prevailed since the beginning of 1939. The December 
average of $1.247 was the highest ever reached by this 
series and was 1.5% greater than in September. It 
was 12.2% above the wartime high for hourly earn- 
ings of June, 1945, when they averaged $1.111. While 
wage-rate increases and premium overtime payments 
were undoubtedly the principal causes of thé steady 
rise in earnings, shifts in employment distribution 
have had some effect, since the principal change has 
been an increasing proportion of skilled male workers. 

Reported wage-rate increases, for the twenty-five 
industries, amounted to 0.2% or less in each of the 
last three months of 1946. In October, approximately 
2% of all workers received increases averaging 8%, 


EARNINGS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1946 
Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InpustTRY 
Agricultural implement.co9.40 05. ene eee ee : : : 
Automobile! a. tec. tied cielo steko AE hee Ete tae ee : . : . 
Boot. andishoe..n.im int einer a oaemnes hee ato ten cree , - : . : 
Chernlca li cssssasecaeonseetorncacet sole eesti ver oes Sia see ee : ie ihe je ; : 
Rayon producing iene ee eee er re Ree ; 1 1 i. : : : 
Cotton—-North sca chise oh cia citer oto at ot ae it? £. 1. : ; : 
Blectrical mamatacturmyg enn ssuaancace- eae aio : i Ee ub . : : 
Marniture ace cnt ete coe iene einen eee mee 1 i te 1 : : ; 
Hosiery andiknitigoods,iug,), atts cee sien arise nett at ‘ le 1. i : : : 
HEOT ANG, Steel fan. cute tiis eae cre Saoirse a on ucad eee ; Ls ne 1 ‘ : : 
Leather tanning and finishing.....................--.. : 1.129 1 Ve ; : : 
Lumber’and millwork 24sec ak onan learn ‘ Ue 1 ie ; : : 
Meatpacking.) -frtens asics sears ees Sale eee ae Vie 1 ue ' : : 
PAInt AUG Varnish tatters. tec Afas uuceeeen aie : ih. ii Me : ‘ ; ; 
Paper AUG Puller sce nee ee 1 1 ib : : 
Paper products:4. 0.7...irc aay « Wen eee ae : i ue i ; ; : 
Pemting—book. and ops. comarca eae rates 1. he iv : : 
Printing—news and magazine................0..s0+0. Le i ie : ; : 
Rubber teers err ees oe eey cae hae te eee eae : ue i i. : 
Te mubber tires arid tubes,® nce scan erie : 1; Le 1 : : 
%, Other rubber products cyan. anae ancien adit es ' iy 1 i j : 3 
SUK And TAY ON ven arny oven hatte on not Meme ae skate by ’ ; , 
WooletWens hv hcn yevur eras tamer wack ent . ¥ i, 1 ; 
1, Woolen and worsted goods..............0c0.e00ee : i Ds r te 
2s Other woolen. products®, , 7) eaves ane ds vis. oe ; uF Te ‘e . ; : 
Foundries and machine shops..................0.e0005 ; Ly i ‘3 ; 
DEEL OUITIG LIOR xeeueten cetera ia ohio oe meri tehmaiainenm nate ‘ ilf ike 1 ; ; 
2. Machines and machine tools....................05 it ue 1. 
Sa Heavyrequipmenitaycean, o. ase tenet ae ae, « earae ‘ 1b is % : 
4. Hardware and small parts.....................00- 3 ile if 1. 
GoOtheriprodnatas, «aa aact taco tet treet em eats : 1 1. a . , 
ROTINDUSTRIMS, cotonte «one to et cece: eee ; ls i 1 
CementRrenect i: Me ne ee ae ee : Ae 1 1 > dais alaeeeeee a 
Petroleamtrefining)..amcpae teeta. ek. ee eee ee. ; Ls ie as 
SUINDUSTRINE Sard. Chet ss cnet oe ui 1 1 ; ere 
BINCTALE. chy, Were net nee PR hoe: 4.2.4 ee : 1 hed ; ———— 
Shippuiking: +. re eds. cctrhe cat tet: 1.46: 1. 


See footnotes on page 46. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY- FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average 
Nominal 


A 
Actual 


Avera; Aver: 
Date Hour Weekly eo fe ae Le] Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Peek aa 
Earnings | Earnings | production| Production Week per | Employ- Payrolls 
Worker |Gr [pe | a | eee Production!) =znent 
2 = a Actual Real Actual Real Worker 
1945 September.......... $1.085 43.4] 200.6] 188.9] 171.9] 161.9 86.0] 103.8 178.4 
Wctoberaseeescisserts |e 1.079 43.1] 199.4} 187.6] 171.0] 160.9 86.0] 104.1 178.0 
November.......... 1.088 42.9] 201.1] 188.5] 170.7] 160.0 85.2 | 106.2 181.3 
December.........;. 1.102 42.5 | 208.7) 190.2] 171.8] 160.4 84.8 | 105.7 181.6 
a 
1946 January Sirti Ae ae 1.107 42.2 204.6 191.0 167.7 156.6 82.5 106.5 178.6 
February........... 1.129 41.7 | 208.7] 195.6 | 163.7] 153.4 79.7 | 104.5 171.1 
March. .. 1.146 41.6 211.8 198.5 174.5 163.5 82.7 109.0 190.2 
ADHERE eS... 1.165 41.5 215.8 200.8 176.3 164.5 82.1 114.5 201.9 
May. a0 Re ae 1.180 41.3 A oie | 202.5 173.5 161.1 79.9 114.6 198.8 
Ter eee: hearts ® 1.189 41.2 219.8 203.1 177.4 164.0 80.9 118.2 209.7 
July... 1.194 41.2 | 220.7] 192.8] 179.0] 156.3] 81.3] 119.1 213.2 
August ee oh een a « 1.217 41.1 225.0 192.3 183.2 156.6 81.5 121.1 221.9 
September.......... 1.229r 41.1 Q27 .2@ri 198.387) 184.77) 161.27 81.3 122 Tr 226 .6r 
October. . . So aes oe te 2 41.0 227.5 189.6 187.1 155.9 82.1 UPS Tes 230.5 
November.......... 1.243 41.0 229.8 189.3 188.4 155.2 82.1 125.8 237.0 
December...........] 1.247 41.0 230.5 187.6 189.9 154.5 82.5 125.9 239.1 
See footnotes on page 46. 
HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1946 
Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InDUsTRY Actual Nominal 
ARTICNIUTAL mmplement sas er aeee Je: Per te eee te) eee 40.0 40.0 us 40.3 
PAULOMIOD NO en tere ee ed See Pes ta ee Sieo) 38.5 3 40. 4 
(Bootand shoess ewer ee a oh Bose fata nae Soe 3 36.4 4 41.4 
Ghemireg eer see net ere oe. Boden wandakee ee ness 38.8 “A 38.7 5 40.4 
RA VORPrOUMciir memento es eos ae cue os wie 37.9 5 38.4 a! 40.0 
Catton—— North aciresntacerae ockntoomenemestemienis ewer 42.4 8 41.8 : 4 41.8 
lectricalmanulacturmg sa. dacs. oo om cee eeamrnmat saree 40.9 At & ; 4 2 40.2 
Loy i aligcc:- <. ORS rCr a ORE ee eee Wer eee 41.8 9 at We ef 9 41.9 
Lekota oti Set eres ee eee ee eae ee ere 40.5 8 sae al 3 3 41.3 
TO RRAT CALCEL: ae atiet ck tendon iietajaek WL ele ore Sintra 36.9e 0 3 5 6 6 40.7 
Leather tanning and finishing......................... 43.2 nef 4 0 8 .0 42.8 
Paper and millwOorkere- her ete. ssa eens a lence aneee 41.0 a1 4 6 5 5 41.4 
BR CR Rect cee nine vis Wie en's ee ele sind ws's 46.4 at 2 Ir 5 3 ee 
IPAInb AHGLV ATMS Penk. Sache os ts ee ees ow a.2s 40.8 A 5 .83r 4 ; 8 
Paper Andupulpan meer eee fee ae aoe Coe a Pelee cee bates 43.9 null 9 6 ep ee psi 
Papersproductss.ome se ee et ee Seen ee eee alate ess 41.5 4 2 or : : : 
Printing—book and Jobs. cies sec nu fe hn Fede a8 28 43.5 aI 1 .8 .9 .9 43.0 
Printing—news and magazine....................+205: 42.0 8 A if .6 .6 40.6 
Rubber yee cere ees das ek eo vies soe aga See's 39.0 seh 8 9 3 5 40.5 
eeu bbertires andutubesso neo ce as tecmcs foease ees 38.2 2 2 6 Z 9 = pert 
em Other, robber products? 85). 6.6 oe os) os otses 3s 40.4 6 oe 6 nl i ; 41.8 
Silkeandirayvone sees tee eee ea eG delete cette 42.3 5 0 4 ay si Hey 40.7 
iy 5 i) 41.5 
IWV00] acer te tert. Petes FT eee ced Ei enges ods 42.4 0 aul tf 5 ° of es 
1. Woolen and worsted goods..................0005: 42.5 8 3 9 8 A - re 
2: Other woolen products®.............-.000-ee cues 42.2 6 sti 4 3 73 3 8 
Foundries and machine shops..............----+++2+> 40.7 47 stl a 0 sil : : 
NPE OUTCTICS IEEE oe Aa er wc, eles sone 40.9 .2 6 2 6 4 A 40.7 
2. Machines and machine tools..................-+-- 42.0 5 5 2 5 5 te eee 
Sibleavy equipments.4. 9200s. - se alehoo. deere cee 40 41.3 a 8 0 2 2 2 ae 
4. Hardware and small parts.................000005 41,2 aif 8 5 8 i 8 ee 
Bea Other products. Mem tse ts nse atcisans oes eee oe 39.6 Wu 4 8 5 8 : ‘ 
OR EIND UNTER erent eer riccashecbsttae ore nnd oo Ge orenene8 6 G8 40.6 A 4 0 .0 0 < 41.1 
Gernien Ue ee ee ere ie OLR, - hoe OR. ob OES 40.7 7 6 7 Q 6 ; 39.4 
etroleumbreh mings, g.teh, jth oN ake keels Se Ms) 5b ale ates 40.2 5 5 8 2 Q 2 40.2 
OTRINDUSTRINS et tn ee ie ie oe shia eee Skee a''e 40.6 4 4 0 0 0 $ 
FATT CYST ee ee ee rd nites teat tantas eet aceuohsusuilttecenessiisvennesie 40.0 1 7 6 4 g 0. 
Shipbuilding yanaee eater tetas Stealer ves i teveroastene 38.3 37.0 4 2 1 9 39.9 


See footnotes on page 46. 
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EARNINGS, ALL PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1946 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 : 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly 
inpusTRy Hourly, Actual 
Dec Nov. | _Oct,._| Sept... | Dec.) Nov._»| Oct-in bere eee a oe 
Agricultural implement................ 230.4 | 230.4 | 230.2 | 228.8 i ; : : 
Automobiles va. vce counties Gate eee 224.8 | 224.7 | 220.9 | 222.9 é 5 A 3 
Bootiand:shoe, 05.424. ee teense 190.3 | 185.7 | 178.3 | 178.7r : : , : 
Chemicals gs ae. c cn ec atid BR ac’ 258.5 | 249.6 | 247.8 | 247.6 9 ‘ 1 2 
Cotton—North:< 227 &. acct. 28 ess ter 227.4 | 227.0 | 225.8 | 224.9 | é 5 pe 
Electrical manufacturing............... 226.2 | 226.1 | 225.5 | 225.2r| 194.1 | 195.1 | 195.2 | 196.17 
Burniture? ccs 6 cht teadthe oatc Bie aclees 237.5 | 235.8 | 233.1 | 231.7 | 205.8 | 209.8 | 206.3 | 200.6 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 277.2 | 276.7 | 274.9 | 270.2 | 242.7 | 238.3 | 236.2 | 228.2 
Tron and steel®.................0..00.| 228.2e] 229.4 | 225.0 | 228.5 | 146.4e] 151.7 | 158.1 | 149.2 . 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 243.2 | 932 3 | 220.7 | 233.5 | 220.3 | 198.4 | 195.7 | 200.6 “- 
Lumber and millwork................. 264.7 | 263.6 | 262.4 | 964.9 | 219.0 | 218.7 | 219.7 | 222.8 ; 
Meat packing) = cece ostinato 240.2 | 246.3 | 254.5 | 251.27] 224.1 | 213.5 | 175.1 | 182.2r : 
Paint and varnish.....................| 213.7 | 212.8 | 211.4 | 208.77r| 187.2 | 184.5 | 183.8 | 176.17 . 
Paperand pulp:s,.. cies «obec 222.4 | 221.8 | 219.2 | 217.3 | 188.8 | 189.0 | 186.2 | 187.4 : 
Peper proauctssh; c&  aetetaod oe our 235.1 | 235.1 | 229.6 | 226.87) 204.2 | 208.8 | 198.0 | 194.2r = 
Printing—book and job................| 211.0 | 211.2 | 200.5 | 198.2 | 200.1 | 202.8 | 192.6 | 193.5 2 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 219.2 | 215.4 | 214.6 | 215.7 | 204.3 | 199.7 | 201.8 | 204.3 . 
Rubbers teveen 6 an ets aoe arn ae 225.4 | 225.6 | 223.5 | 223.0 | 196.3 | 195.1 | 193.4 | 193.8 A 
BU Se ee ia aac eae La eee 213.7 | 209.9 | 200.6 | 200.2 | 194.7 | 183.0 | 177.2 | 178.4 a f 
WOO) ee. oe cet «oe eee ae 221.4 | 219.8 | 219.0 | 213.3 | 197.8 | 194.5 | 194.0 | 187.4 5 
Foundries and machine shops........... 226.2 | 226.0 | 225.1 | 223.97) 186.1 | 185.5 | 184.9 | 181.5r Ar 
LiFoundnes:< c.2 ee Lee 220.8 | 218.8 | 218.1 | 216.9 | 180.0 | 175.4 | 172.3 | 169.4 8 
2. Machine and machine tools........| 235.0 | 235.2 | 233.7 | 232.17] 198.5 | 196.2 | 195 3 | 192.1r .6r 
8. Heavy equipment............ «...| 201.9 | 199.9 | 200.3 | 199.9 | 169.3 | 166.7 | 166.1 | 162.0 4 
4. Hardware and small parts.........| 243.4 | 241.8 | 241.2 | 240.4 | 206.8 | 203.1 | 202.8 | 200.8 2 
5. Other products... cee ees yee 228.9 | 230.7 | 228.9 | 227.5 | 185.6 | 189.4 | 189.4 | 185.8 ma 
PD PINDUBTRIMS: BI. . 4..: Petes 1 Sok & 230.5 | 229.8 | 227.5 | 227.27} 189.9 | 188.4 | 187.1 | 184.7r 


EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1946 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Employment Total Man Hours Worked 
InpusTRY 


Agricultural implement 


te a i OTE 8 ; ll : 151.7 | 148.9 143.6 | 349.3 $28.9 
Aromobiel pate ck oe dae doc RS 123.2 | 182.6 | 184.7 | 187.2 97.9 | 104.5 |°108.7 | 105.2 | 220.0 234.9r 
Bootadd shoe) dope. his ae aes. 4c es 102.4 | 101.6 99.0 | 101.7 87.2 80.4 78.5 84.4 | 165.9 150.7r 
Ciiemigca a ee te a ee a 190.7 | 190.5 | 188.4 | 192.1 | 146.3 | 147.3 | 144.1 | 147.0 | 869.8 $63.5 
Cotton —Northits.'. bs Milde. ohh chee 42.9 | 41.8) 41.8] 40.7] 88.1 | 86.6] 86.1} 85.2 | 86.7 79.5 
Electrical manufacturing............... 260.2 | 257.9 | 254.2 | 244.07} 222.7 | 221.8 | 219.6 | 211.8r] 505.0 478.5r 
UICUEICe soe Me i ts Se ss ot 139.0 | 188.2 | 184.2 | 182.6 | 120.5 | 123.0 | 118.9 | 114.7 | 286.1 266.0 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 86.4) 84.9] 83.6] 82.5 | 75.6] 73.0] 71.6] 69.6 | 209.7 188.3 
ivonend steel’ ge. 08 2a. Be ke ae 122.0¢) 123.8 | 122.2 | 122.3 | 78.le} 81.6] 85.3 | 79.5 | 178.6¢ 182.5 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 71.5 | 70.0 | 70.2 | 68.6] 64.9] 59.9] 59.6] 59.1 | 157.5 187.6 
Lumber and millwork................. 52.4] 52.2) 51.4] 51.5] 48.4] 48.8] 48.0] 43.8 | 114.8 114.7 
Meat ndacking? vag 6. ae dae vr ao eas 99.6 91.2 59.9 69.5r| 93.0 79.1 41.2 50.5r| 223.2 126 .6r 
Paint and varnish.....................] 170.1 | 159.1 | 157.7 | 168.67] 148.7 | 187.6 | 186.7 | 142.0r| 318.4 296 .9r 
Papenand pupae: oes esti os asa e we 144.5 | 143.0 | 142.4 | 141.2 | 122.4 | 121.7 | 120.6 | 121.6 | 272.8 264.6 
Paper proaucts we .,.,..¢ te aan « « acces 193.2 | 192.5 | 191.2 | 189.47] 168.5 | 167.5 | 165.6 | 162.77] $94.5 367 .8r 
Printing—book and job................| 150.6 | 147.4 | 145.9 | 144.0 | 142.8 | 141.7 | 140.2 140.5 | 301.4 278.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 142.0 | 139.8 | 187.2 | 184.5 | 182.5 | 129.9 | 129.2 | 127.6 | 290.1 274.8 
Riper tien st vite dar co dau ky ee 156.7 | 155.9 | 146.8 | 143.7 | 186.5 | 184.7 | 196.7 | 124.7 | 307.6 278.5 
Silke gee err ite e « Bites Tee RR 95.1 94.0 93.3 93.5 86.5 81.9 82.38 83.2 | 185.2 166.8 
Raho) SE endl PRs ban ocean Ree Ce, ROP? ae a 81.1 79.1 77.6 76.2 12.4 69.9 68.8 66.9 | 160.4 142.8 
Foundries and machine shops...........} 147.6 | 147.3 | 144.9 | 143.6 | 121.2 | 120.9 | 118.8 | 116.0 | 274.7 260.6r 
E> Woutidticspreeun i, oe eee etn 158.9 | 158.3 | 152.7 | 156.0 | 129.5 | 126.8 | 120.5 | 121.8 | 286.0 264.3 
2. Machine and machine tools........| 145.2 | 144.4 | 144.0 | 142.87] 122.4 | 120.8 | 120.0 | 117.7r| 288.2 273.47 
8. Heavy equipment. a ........5.00. 109.7 | 111.0 | 108.4 | 106.0 91.9 92.6 89.8 86.0 | 185.7 ater 
4, Hardware and small parts.........} 155.8 | 152.9 | 150.8 | 149.8 | 182.8 | 128.8 | 196.8 | 194.7 | 399.2 299.8 
&. Other products... 05..4......<.4..| 187.1 | 187.0 | 184.8] 158.8 | 197.4 | leo 128.2 | 125.5 | 291.6 285 .8 
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NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following : rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other 
woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries,” 
Footnotes given on page 46. 
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seer aed AND HOURS, ALL MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1946 
ore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpustRY 


a a a 
Agricultural implement............. 
Nes CLAT 2 she St Si MN ig A ell ali 


Hosiery and knit goods................ 
PVATIG Stl 4 rh a 
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3. Heavy equipment................ 
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Average Earnings in Dollars 
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All Male 


Average Hours per Week per 
Production Worker 
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See footnotes on page 46. 


in November, 2.7% had increases amounting to 7.37% 
and in December, increases of 7.9% were received by 
1.8% of the workers. In the three months, only six 
of the individual industries reported wage-rate in- 
creases averaging more than 1% for all the workers 
in the industry. 

Actual weekly earnings also rose each month of 
this last quarter of 1946. The December average of 
$50.54 was only 0.9% below the peak for the series, 
which came in March, 1945, and was 167% greater 
than the average for February, 1946, when weekly 
earnings were at their lowest point in recent years. 
From January, 1941, the base date of the Little Steel 
formula, to last December, the average weekly return 
of these production workers was increased 65.1%, and 
since August, 1939, just before the start of the war, 
the increase has been 85.2%. 

Real weekly earnings, or actual weekly earnings 
adjusted for changes in the consumers’ price index in 
terms of 1923 dollars, showed a decline in every 


month from October to December, 1946. The Decem- 
ber level of 154.5 (1923—100) was 15% below the 
peak of March, 1945, but 15.6% and 26.5% above 
January, 1941, and August, 1939, respectively. 


HOURS 


Working hours showed a rather sharp rise from 
September to December, averaging in the latter 
month 40.6 hours, 0.6 hour, or 1.5%, more than in 
September. The length of the work week varied con- 
siderably over the year, ranging from 39.2 hours to 
40.7 hours, but in December it was the same as in 
January, and 2.6% less than in December, 1945. The 
rise in working hours during the war years reached 
its peak in January, 1945, when the work week aver- 
aged 46.2 hours. The December, 1946, average was 
5.6 hours, or 12.1%, below this level. 

Total man hours reached their highest point in 
October-November, 1943, more than a year before 
working hours stopped rising. From the end of 1943 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1946 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Female 


Average Hours bile per 
or 


InpustRy Production 
Hourly Weekly 
Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Dec. | Nov. _ |__Oct. | Sept. | Dec. ov. Oct. 
Agricultural implement................ 1.117 | 1,112 | 1.108 | 1.096 | 43.40 | 48.87 | 48.35 | 41.62 39.0 39.1 
tinek eae AOE eo cet. 1.213 | 1.207 | 1.193 | 1.217 | 44.68 | 44.12 | 44.39 | 48.847 36.6 37.2 
Bootiand shoe. 27.4.0. <0 tk Aaecannineee 7857 . 843 . 805 .802r| 832.89 | 30.47 | 29.29 | 30.44r 36.2 36.4 
Chemical Pir acct. ele Mie 0 aimee 935 911 905 .906 | 34.50 | 34.07 | 33.74 | 33.88 37.4 37.3 
Rayon producing’... ot... sneer e 955 | .940 931 . 9837) 34.70 | 34.30 | 34.10 | 34.277 36.5 | 36.6 
Cotton——Northsf28. Shei 0-3k ka Beet . 909 .907 - 904 .906 | 36.23 | 35.54 | 35.68 | 35.09 39.2 39.5 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.043 | 1.041 | 1.083 | 1.0267] 40.71 | 40.86 | 40.67 | 40.40r 39.3 | 39.4 
Burnitures Van. 3 eet ee ee ode odo ate .979 .965 . 956 -953 | 40.07 | 38.79 | 38.42 | 37.83 40.2 40.2 
Hosiery and knit goods...............- . 881 .877 .872 .859 | 35.08 | 834.25 | 33.96 | 32 92 39.0 39.0 
Sron‘and steelf0, Sth. pen tee Sac ean ee 1.08le] 1.102 | 1.075 | 1.089 | 42.19e) 41.22 | 44.49 | 40.56 87.4 41.4 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.045 975 . 962 .982 | 40.84 | 85.75 | 35.84 | 36.61 36.7 $7.2 
Lumber and millwork................. - 995 .986 | 1.009 .985 | 88.89 | 39.15 | 39.88 | 39.34 39.7 39.5 
Meat packingh. 5. Sot an ct. Sete. ee 942 . 948 . 981 .955r| 89.97 | 38.20 | 33.44 | 34.067 40.3 34.1 
Paint andi varnish ® y...0 8. oon eae - 920 .889 . 887 .8897r| 35.97 | 34.82 | 34.72 | 34.227 39.2 39.2 
Paperiand pulp: .acce. 4 ae.ctels «as. ae te .829 | .815 .802 .793 | 38.02 | 31.87 | 31.62 | 31.50 39.1] 389.4 
Paper products. 6.0; 25s 50 ac. oek.c aoe ae .836 834 .812 .797r| 33.07 | 32.80 | 31.81 | 30.897 39.3 39.2 
Printing—book and job................ . 922 . 906 .857 .850 | 37.41 | 37.53 | 35.19 | 35.41 41.4 41.1 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .940 . 946 935 .940 | 87.83 | 837.59 | 37.49 | 38.33 39.8 | 40.1 
Rubbers, cc cere « Ge niattes fol tee js Sie ae 1.036 | 1.082 | 1.026 | 1.025 | 39.05 | 88.38 | 38.63 | 38.49 37.2 37.7 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.187 | 1.184 | 1.181 | 1.175 | 48.31 | 42.58 | 42.62 | 42.31 36.0 36.1 
2. Other rubber products............ . 937 . 932 .927 .928 | 36.12 | 35.45 | 35.92 | 35.86 38.0 38.7 
Sukvand rayon) +a. osesa ct ies asa ee .854 . 843 .836 .836 | 83.73 | 32.65 | 32.50 | 32.40 38.7 38.9 
WOokn cect cae ce oe ies cere me 1.001 .997 . 992 .969 | 40.14 | 839.89 | 39.95 | 38.30 40.0 40.3 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.007 | 1.008 | 1.005 .996 | 40.71 | 40.60 | 40.56 | 39 21 40.3 40.4 
2. Other woolen products®........... . 990 . 976 . 969 .920 | 39.10 | 38.59 | 88.82 | 36.60 39.6 40.1 
Foundries and machine shops.......:... 1.020 | 1.016 | 1.010 | 1.0027] 89.46 | 39.22 | 38.94 | 38.27r 38.6 | 38.6 
TF oundries ya. ce. cits cee: sso eels 1.058 | 1.039 | 1.057 | 1.084 | 41.04 | $8.96 | 40.70 | 40.23 37.5 38.5 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.016 | 1.030 | 1.024 | 1.0117] 839.47 | 89.76 | 39.25 | 38.96r : 38.3 
3. Heavy equipment................ . 983 . 948 . 939 .940 | 36.65 | 86.42 | 35.94 | 34.94 : 38.3 
4, Hardware and small parts......... . 965 . 949 947 -943 | 37.84 | 36.42 | 36.24 | 36.09 : $8.3 
baiOther productsse 5 ee «1. ees 1.053 | 1.055 | 1.046 | 1.087 | 40.58 | 40.96 | 40.58 | 39.59 ‘ 38.8 
25 INDUPTRIMS, ©... ites + Ye see + lee eae . 939 . 932 . 921 .914 | 36.94 | 36.15 | 85.71 | 85.28r) 39.4 
Aarcralth. 8.942 t,o aac ote aes aoe oe 1.208 | 1.192 | 1.173 | 1.171 | 47.74 | 46.43 | 46.21 | 44.96 
Shipbuilding? ...2. 92... fd. ses Fos 1.075 | 1.083 | 1.085 | 1.101 | 38.96 | 39.42 | 39.77 | 36.65 


See footnotes on page 46. 


until the last month of 1945 and the early months of 
1946, man hours declined. There was a sharp rise in 
June of last year, and increases were shown each 
month through the rest of the year. The December 
index was 103.9 (1923—100), 13.4% more than in 
May. Although working hours in December were 
only 7.1% greater than in August, 1939, total man 
hours had been increased 57.9% in the same period. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


In December, more workers were employed in these 
twenty-five industries than during any month since 
June, 1945. The total increase of 2.6% in the last 
quarter of 1946 brought the index in December to 
125.9 (1923=100). This was 18.4% less than the 
peak of October and November, 1943, but 47.3% more 
than in August, 1939, before the war started. Except 
in February, when it was lowered by strikes, employ- 
ment rose each month in 1946 and at the end of the 
year was 19.1% greater than at the end of 1945. 

Payrolls were also increased in each of the last three 
months of 1946 and by December were 31.7% larger 
than the previous December. In the last month of 


1946, the index stood at 239.1 (1923=100), only 
13.3% below the peak for the series, attained in No- 
vember, 1943. It was surpassed only during the 
period from December, 1942, through June, 19465. 
Payrolls at the end of 1946 were more than twice as 
large as during the year 1929. 


FOUR INDUSTRIES 


The number of hours worked in a week by the men 
employed in cement plants varied widely from month 
to month during the last quarter of 1946. Their 
hourly earnings followed, until December, the same 
pattern as the length of the work week—a decrease 
from September to October and a return in Novem~ 
ber to the September levels. But in December, when 
working hours declined 2.4% from the previous 
month, wage-rate increases cushioned the fall in earn- 
ings, and the average of $1.046 an hour in December 
was only 0.5% less than in November. 

Workers in petroleum refineries received in Novem- 
ber, 1946, the highest hourly earnings ever recorded 
in this series. That month’s average of $1.493 an 
hour was 1.2% greater than the previous high point 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1946 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars 
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See footnotes on page 46. 


reached in September. In December an increase in 
the number of skilled workers lowered the earnings 
very slightly for that month despite a lengthening of 
the work week. 

In November of last year, aircraft workers also 
recorded their peak hourly earnings. Several factors 
were responsible for the decline from that high point 
to the December average: an increase in employment, 
a shorter work week, and a decrease in the proportion 
of male workers. Since the women and the unskilled 
males worked longer hours in December than in 
November, their hourly earnings rose over the month, 
while those of the skilled males declined in the same 
period. 

Little variation occurred in the average hourly 
earnings of shipyard workers in the last three months 
of 1946. The length of the work week increased each 
month, but even in December, the average week was 
only 38.3 hours for all workers, showing that premium 
pay for overtime work could have had little, if any, 
effect. Total employment in shipyards increased 5.7% 


Average Hours per Week per 
Production Worker As 
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from November to December. Except for a small rise 
from February to March of last year, this was the 
only monthly increase in employment since the peak 
was passed in October, 1943. 


LABOR STATISTICS, FOURTH QUARTER, 1946 


Hourly earnings rose 0.2% from September to Octo- 
ber, 1% from then to November and 0.3% to Decem- 
ber. The average of $1.247 in this last month was 
13.2% above the level of December, 1945, and 111.4% 
greater than in 1929, 

Weekly earnings were 1.8% higher in October than 
in September and increased 0.7% more in November. 
In December they were 0.8% more than in the pre- 
vious month, 10.5% more than a year ago and 77% 
higher than in 1929. 

Real weekly earnings declined in each of the three 
months—3.3¥% from September to October, 0.4% from 
October to November and 0.5% from then to Decem- 
ber. Over the year since December, 1945, they have 
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ORKERS, SEPTEMBER- 
AND HOURS, SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION W 1 
eee . DECEMBER, 1946 


Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


[eeilceeetll ae ell cael eel eel eel el el ee ee ee 


Average Hours oy Week per 
Production Worker 


Norte: 

INDUSTRY 
Agricultural implement.............-.. 1.817, | 1-320) |) b. 
Automobilelc. js iecage nga oes ape doe 1.471 | 1.469 | 1. 
Bootand:shoe: fc aaun< deat eg ap ees L161, |) 1,183, |F 1. 
Ghemichla eects gars tegeee  ae ae 1.407 | 1.386 | 1. 

Rayon producing®.................-.| 1.208 | 1.186 | 1. 
Cotton—Northie eae oon. igs ve fei rae 1327, eS. ds 
Electrical manufacturing...............| 1.419 | 1.417 | 1. 
BUrmituines. Sie. uke step s/t Grate ws ie stat 1.289 | 1.273 | 1. 

Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.458 | 1.454 | 1. 
Tronjand steel*. Gis. ext toe <b ne es |) Oe] FL S40) Py 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 12885) 1.185. | Ae 
umber and! millworks. dog Gi. bse ap ses 1.346 | 1.343 | 1 

Meatpacking’ tesapacm sage “ne onh 1,226 | 1.263 | 1. 
Paint and) varnishssqac.0). w. aaes i) em ses |) eOUSs| ple era lek 
Paper and pulp. ice. oc tee ges ee ote 1.198 | 1.200 |} 1. 
Paper products 95. <r. s Seite sae @ reise 1.294 | 1.272 | 1. 
Printing—book and job................ 1.746 | 1.754 | 1. 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.764.) 1,727.) 1. 
Rubbert aa. at cnlos ie pao oe 1.525 | 1.526 | 1. 

1. Rubber tires and tubes............| 1.615 | 1.615 | 1. 

2. Other rubber products............ 1,339 | 1.335 | 1. 
Wolo con gan. 2 eee toh ae Sepa he oes 1,259 | 1.245 |} 1. 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.207 | 1.205 | 1. 

2. Other woolen products®........... 1.314 | 1.290 | 1. 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.861 | 1.364 | 1. 

LegFoundries:) 4 -ne: stan 74> bos fete 1.370 | 1.356 | 1. 

2. Machines and machine tools.......} 1.333 | 1.333 | 1. 

3; Heavy equipment: .). as een «i een in: 1.411 | 1.413 ] 1. 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.349 | 1.341 | 1. 

5. Other products’: .. jcceess Lea 1.845 | 1.856 | 1. 

PAIN US URIES Sh i ou cht ee nee oe Sine Oe 1.876 | 1.873 | 1 i. 
Cenienteorrerct oacer tent eeerr tse tee 1.063 | 1.068 | 1 L. 
Petroleqnt Penning, ey «ste 7 og ts ae a 1.529 | 1 684] 1 1 
IECINDGSTRIES ro 6 ts codes sce vee 1.376 | 1.3874 | 1 iV 
Airerat ters es. 269 viet or ue nirr WON eRe Re 1.457 | 1.477 | 1 bs 
PIP DUCE erie Rete renal Canela is oem al 1.510 | 1.514 | 1 le 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and THe ConrerRENCE Boarp. 


dropped 3.7% and from the year 1929, have risen 
44.1%, 

Hours per week rose 1% from September to Octo- 
ber, remained at the same level in November, and 
then rose 0.5% in the next month. In the year since 
December, 1945, working hours have been decreased 
1.1 hours, or 2.6%, and the December, 1946, average 
was 15.9% shorter than in 1929. 

Employment was increased in all three months— 
0.4% from September to October, 2.1% to November 
and 0.1% to December. In December it was 19.1% 


greater than the same month of 1945, and 24.7% 
more than in 1929. 


sl ata a 
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*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tur ConrEeRENCE Boarp. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tat CONFERENCE Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 

§Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskill 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

eEstimated by Tam ConrerENcE Boarp rRevised 


Man hours in October were 1.3% higher than in 
September. They were increased 2.2% over the 
month to November and 0.6% to December. In this 
last month, they were 16% above the level of the 
previous December, and 4.7% more than the 1929 
average. 

Payrolls rose 1.7% from September to October, 
2.8% to November, and a further 0.9% in December. 
From December, 1945, to last December, they have 
been expanded 31.7% and from 1929 to the final 
month of 1946, they have been increased 120.6%, 


ELizaBetu P. ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Training Conference 
Leaders 


| Fppatece aaa conference leadership is the keystone 
of many successful conference programs. Several 
companies have found it profitable to make a careful 
selection of men to serve as leaders and to provide 


Time Meeting No. I Time 


10 A.M.| Introduction 
The conference method 


Meeting No. I 


10 A.M.|Carrying the conference 
plan into action 


Definition Checking preliminary 
to Advantages and disad-| to steps 
vantages Getting group started 


Types of conferences Presenting topic 
12Noon}Functions and qualities}12Noon| Starting discussion 

of the conference leader 

(Chapters I and X) (Chapter VIII) 


L_nch Lunch 


2 P.M.|Planning the conference]2 P.M.|Demonstration confer- 
Physical arrangements ence by trainer 
Size and composition of 
group Discussion of outline 
to Length of conference to used 
Choosing a topic 
Selecting a phase for Assignment of topic 
discussion Outline to be prepared 
4 P.M.|Preparation of an outline}4 P.M.| by each member for 
(Chapter IT) Meeting No. IV 


Time Meeting No. II Time 


10 A.M.|Use of the blackboard}10 A.M.|Review and discussion of 
to |Guiding discussion in} to outlines prepared by 

12 Noon} accordance with outline]12 Noon] trainees 

(Chapters II and VIII) 


Meeting No. IV 


Lunch Lunch 


2 P.M.|Discussion of case prob- 
lems, quizzes, films, and 
other conference devices 


2 P.M.|Controlling discussion 


Summarizing and closing 


to discussion to {Discussion of training 
outlines, business prob- 
lem outlines, and policy 

4 P.M. 4 P.M.} discussion outlines 


(Chapters III, V, VI, 


(Chapter VIII) and VII) 


Time | Meetings V, VI, Viland VIII} Time Meeting No. IX 


10 A.M.|Practice conferences —]10 A.M.|Practice conferences 
to conducted by trainees} to 
12 Noon| Discussion 12 Noon 


Lunch Lunch 
2 P.M.|Practice conferences —|2 P.M.|Meeting conference prob- 
conducted by trainees lems 7 ‘ 
to |(These meetings provided} to |General review and dis- 
the opportunity for each cussion 


4 P.M.| trainee to conduct twoj4 P.M. 


conferences) 
SO JU RoE a ee 
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them with training in the conference method. Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, of New Jersey, 
made this the first step in the process of installing a 
conference program in a major department of the 
organization. The leaders were selected by operating 
executives and the company’s director of educational 
work conducted a thirty-six-hour program of training. 

The course was based on the material included in 
THe ConrerENcE Boarn’s Studies in Personnel Pol- 
icy, No. 77, “Techniques of Conference Leadership.” 
In the outline which is reproduced, the chapter ref- 
erences are to that study. Half of the total time was 
devoted to practice conferences conducted by the 
trainees. This period provided each member of the 
group with the opportunity for conducting two con- 
ferences. A conference leader’s critique sheet, which 
was used for the discussion of each practice confer- 
ence, is also reproduced. 

Although it is too early to evaluate the results of 
the program, it has had the approval of trainees. One 
trainee who already had had some experience in con- 
ference leading said, “I wish I had had this several 
years ago. It has made clear the reasons for many 
techniques of conference leading.” One definite result 
has been the establishment of confidence among the 
trainees who will conduct all the conferences in the 
new program. 


Wir11am W. Mussmann 
Management Research Division 


Labor Press Highlights’ 


New Political Merger 


A program for political action including “demands on 
labor, agriculture, business, education and culture, health 
and housing, civil and political rights, youth, veterans, and 
international relations” is planned by the “Progressive Citi- 
zens of America.” This new group was formed by a merger 
of the Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions, the National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee and eight smaller groups—The Advance (ACWA- 
CIO). 


Charges FBI Uses Gestapo Methods 


A charge that the Federal Bureau of Investigation models 
itself after the “Nazi Gestapo” is made in a report appear- 
ing in The Dispatcher (ILWU-CIO). It states that the 
FBI disregards the law while illegally tapping telephone 
wires; keeps a set of dossiers that constitute an “effectual 
blackmail system,” and is able to control Congressional 
appropriation through this system. 


ff 1From the January, 1947, labor press. 
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Officer Pension Plan for ILGWU 


A union-created officers’ retirement fund in which more 
than seven hundred salaried officers in the service of the 
ILGWU will become beneficiaries, was announced by Presi- 
dent David Dubinsky, according to Justice (ILGWU-AFL). 
The plan embodies features which will qualify these officers 
for retirement without the ordinary requirements of many 
years of accumulated contributions by either the locals or 
the individuals, for the upbuilding of the fund. The retire- 
ment allowance is to be equal to 2% of average annual 
earnings for each complete year of service. 


Union Hits at Unauthorized Strikes 


Four members of the Teamsters’ union in St. Louis were 
found guilty of disloyalty and expelled from the local, 
according to The International Teamster (AFL) . These men 
“were associated with a faction which had kept the freight 
industry of St. Louis in a turmoil by constant demands on 
the employers which were unjustified under the provisions 
of the contract now in force.” Many of the demands were 
nothing more than an excuse to justify illegal strike action, 
according to charges made at the trial. Some thirty others 
are facing trial for instigating and participating in wildcat 
strikes. 


“Gate-to-Gate No Panacea” 


“The question of gate-to-gate pay bears no relationship to 
the general question of wages and prices,” states an editorial 
in UE News (UERMWA-CIO). “The suits are filed to pro- 
tect the legal rights of members to whom such sums may 
be due.” The editorial states that these grievances should 
not be left to the lengthy process of the courts, but, as in 
the case of any grievances, “companies should settle these 
matters around a conference table.” 


Labor Looks at Congress 


Early predictions of a flood of “union-busting bills” are 
being discounted, and it is now believed that Congress will 
adopt a middle-road course, contends The United Construc- 
tion Workers News (UMWA District 50, AFL). The selec- 
tion of Senator Taft as chairman of the Labor Committee, 
is regarded by the News as “convincing evidence that pru- 
dence rather than prejudice will prevail, since Taft is on 
record against barring the closed shop, and against curbs 
on industry-wide bargaining.” 

In contrast to this view, an editorial in Justice (ILGWU- 
AFL) declares, “The specter of drastic antiunion laws passed 
by Congress in vindictive haste, is very real and very 
menacing. It foreshadows a long and costly struggle, which 
may have dire repercussions throughout the national 
economy.” 


Industrial Unrest—Inspired by Labor? 


Entire blame for the present industrial unrest cannot be 
placed on labor, Carl Huhndorff declares in the Machinists 
Monthly Journal (IAM-Independent) . “The wave of strikes 
following the end of hostilities” he states, “were partly psy- 
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chological, caused by a desire on the part of management 
and the workers to blow off steam after having worked long 
hours and under nerve-wracking, stepped-up schedules 
throughout the war period. Unprocessed grievances, pent- 
up desires to get even, and suppressed emotions had the 
effect of magnifying the honest differences and all con- 
tributed to the wave of sporadic strikes following the 
cessation of hostilities.’ He attributes the major cause of 
strikes to “management’s determination to ward off what it 
called the threat of organized labor . . . publicizing the 
fact that industry could afford to give increases in wages 
without increases in prices caused management to decide 
on a fight to the finish lest labor attempt to take over the 
business.” 


Labor Leaders—Saints or Devils? 

“Opinion on labor leadership is fairly evenly divided,” 
says Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, in an article in The Canadian Unionist 
(CIO). “Generally among employers, the opinion of labor 
leaders is not too high. With notable exceptions, the gen- 
eral concept among employers is that leaders of trade unions 
are ‘a bunch of rascals’ who are largely occupied with work- 
ing out ways and means not only to destroy business but 
to eliminate businessmen as individuals. . . . On the other 
hand, to strike a balance, a number of the rank and file of 
labor regard their leaders of divine origin.” Mr. Conroy 
states that between these extremes labor leaders are “human 
beings, subject to the frailities and possessing the virtues of 
human beings.” 


Raise for Dockers 

Longshoremen on the Pacific Coast have been granted a 
five-cent-an-hour increase, which became effective January 
1, 1947. The increase was granted under the wage review 
provisions of the new ILWU Coast Longshoremen agree- 
ment. The award brings the total West Coast increase to 
42 cents since V-J day in 1945. The basic longshoreman 
wage now is $1.57 an hour—The Dispatcher (ILWU-CIO). 


Unorganized a Challenge 
“The millions of unorganized are a challenge to organized 
labor,” according to Michael F. Widman, Jr., in an article 
in the District 50 News (UMWA). He contends that in 
order to protect gains already won, they must be organized. 
District 50, it is stated, has been able to organize a nation- 
wide program, 


Health Clauses Promote Stability 

“Health and welfare clauses in union agreements help 
promote stability of workers’ income, and hence contribute 
to a stable economy with high purchasing power and full 
employment,” stated Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, ac- 
cording to UE News (UERMWA-CIO). “Such clauses offer 
an effective and flexible means of providing greater social 
security through collective bargaining.” 
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